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FUNDAMENTAL STRATEGY 


Applying non-slip Seal-O-San 
prevents skids, falls, infec- 
tions—assures peak condition. 


TO A MAN, 5200 coaches regard Seal-O-San as a ‘‘must”’ for a 
successful basketball season. 


And why not? To each, the 100% non-slippery Seal-O-San finish 
has brought rewards every coach cherishes . . . improvement in 
individual and team play . . . victories . . . success. 


But the application of Seal-O-San gives these top-flight coaches 
a playing surface that is more than slip-proof. It gives them a 
sanitary, germ-free floor as well. For Seal-O-San fills and smooths 
every germ-harboring crack and crevice, to guard players against 
infection from cuts or floor burns. With squads at peak strength 
always, teamwork ‘‘clicks’’ for the victories that put teams in 
the championship class. 


On maintenance too, Seal-O-San proves its value, for the clean, 
bright surface seldom needs scrubbing—only occasional wiping 
with an oil mop to remove the surface dust. 

You can take the first step toward putting your team—and your- 
self—near the top next season by putting a non-slippery Seal-O- 
San finish on your gymnasium floor now. With the endorsement 
of 5200 successful coaches behind it—it must be good! 


= CHAMPIONSHIP PLAY 


Sparkling play on Seal-O-San 

by an injury-free squad brings 

victories, crowds . . . prestige. 
eR ~~ . 
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JOE Di MAGGIO. A favorite 
that carries Joe’s own en- 
dorsement. Firm one-piece 
palm and thumb prevents 
ripping — makes a better 
pocket. Special high-qual- 
ity leather. For right or 
left hand players, 

Retail, each $5.75 





BILL DICKEY. The perfect 
catcher’s mitt—personally 
endorsed by this famous 
catcher. Well constructed, 
specially treated leather 
face. Shearling wool 
padded wrist strap. Cus- 
tom-made padding of wool, 
felt and ashestos. Retail, 
each, $17.25. Other Spald- 
ing catchers’ mitts, $2.00 — 
$18.45. 
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N COACH, WE 


SURE YOU'LL WIN WITH 


SPALDING 


GLOVES 


@ How’re they doin’, Coach, those boys of yours? Are 
they playing heads-up ball—holding the fast ones, stop- 
ping the sizzlers? Why not let your team make a real bid 
for the championship this season with a new deal in those 
“no-error” Spalding gloves. 

Designed for faster, better playing, backed by an un- 
rivalled big league reputation, Spalding gloves are pre- 
ferred by experienced coaches in every league. Scientifi- 
cally broken-in and spot greased, they’re ready to give 
your team the performance and confidence that eyery 
winning team needs. Priced for every budget. 


DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORPORATION 


SPALDING—THE GREATEST NAME IN SPORTS 








JIMMIE FOXX. Endorsed by 
this famous first baseman, 
it’s the first choice of 
coaches who demand de- 
pendable performance. 
Special one-piece palm and 
thumb for better wear, bet- 
ter pocket. Improved 
leather. For right or left 
hand players, 


Retail, each $5.75. 













PROF MODEL 


Preferred by many outstanding Major 
League players. Yellow back kangaroo, 
hand turned, Sprint Last, Wing Tip, 
Goodyear stitched. Professional style 
spikes, spun rivets. Sizes 3 to 12. D and 
E widths. 
List Per Pair, $19.75 
Wholesale Per Pair, $14.85 


MODEL DP—DOUBLE PLAY 


Blue back kangaroo uppers, Sprint Last, 
genuine Goodyear Welt construction. 
Professional style spikes, spun _ rivets. 
Used by many Major and Minor League 
players. Sizes 3 to 12. D and E widths. 


List Per Pair, $12.50 
Wholesale Per Pair, $ 9.45 


GoldSmith 
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IAND TRACK 


. oe | ome Ff No. 6R 
Tea: ee 5 eaters ;. Blue back kangaroo, hand turned, Good- 
eh Bie aie, Ws! year stitched. Forged steel spikes anchored 
acct f with double stitching. Sizes 4 to 12. 
— ig : D width. List Per Pair, $8.65 
Wholesale Per Pair, $6.45 
Blue back kangaroo, interchangeable 
tempered steel spikes. A splendid shoe 
for high and prep schools. Sizes 4 to 12. 
D width. List Per Pair, $6.65 
Wholesale Per Pair, $4.95 
No. 8RD 
; Flexible ““Sportan” leather uppers, mter- 
changeable tempered steel spikes. Excep- 
. tionally serviceable. Sizes 3 to 12. D width. 
: List Per Pair, $5.25 
; Wholesale Per Pair, $3.95 
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1162 years. Originally a local 
festival in honor of Zeus, the an- 
cient Olympics soon drew ath- 
letes and spectators from all over 
Greece. So important did these 
quadrennial meets -become that 
the Greeks estimated time by 
them, calling the 4. a7 ear period between each one an Olym- 
piad, "The first recorded Olympics were in 776 B.C. And they 
continued to be held, even during the Persian Invasion, until 
abolished after the 292nd consecutive meet. 





Rules and Contests. Only amateurs of pure hellenic 
blood could enter the ancient games. No women were al- 
lowed as contestants or spectators. Contestants had to pass a 
severe ten months training period to qualify for the games. 
Most popular single events were running, boxing, wrestling, 
and throwing the javelin—because they were considered the 
best training for war. An outstanding event, the Pentathlon, 
combined running, jumping, wrestling, throwing the javelin 
and discus. Crowds sat patiently for days to see the games 


In the modern Olympics every popular sport has its place 
—team contests and single events. And in almost all of 
them the supporter plays an important role. The need of a 
good supporter—one that gives dependable, lasting sup- 
port—is recognized by every coach and trainer. For these Sor epee 
important reasons Bike has been the standby of most ath- 


letes for years. 


The continuous popularity of the Bike Supporter attests 
to the reliability of this quality product. Let the leader 


support your teams—next time order BIKE! 


Ancient Olympics lived 











and cheer their home town favorites. After the Roman Con- 
quest, professionalism set in, resulting finally in such bloody 
clashes between Roman and Greek soldiers that Theodosius 
abolished the Olympics in 393 A.D. 


Revival of Olympics 1896. Visualizing modern 
Olympics as a great amateur meet to promote good sports- 
manship and international amity, delegates from various na- 
tions met at Paris in 1894 and formed the International 
Olympic Games Committee. In 1896, after a lapse of 14 cen- 
turies, the Olympics were reborn at 
Athens. Since then, with the excep- 
tion of 1916 and 1940, Olympics 
have been held every four years. In 
1932 events were added for women. 
Field and track are most popular 
events, although winter sports and 
team games are large drawing cards. 
Athletes from 53 nations compete in 
these modern games. American ath- 
letes have scored highest totals in 
the track and field events of every 
Olympic to date. 





Bike has these 
important features! 


:. Scientifically designed 
fit. 


2. Bike webbing assures 
maximum comfort and 
wear, freedom from chaf- 
ing. 

3. All Bike pouches are 
either shaped or formed 
to insure better fit. 











- SALES AGENTS: A. S. Callaway & Co., 306 Broadway, New York + Martin & Martin, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago « McDonald & Billmire, 604 Mission St., 
San Francisco + John H. Graham & Company, Inc., 105 Duane St., New York + H. B. Hughes, 1209 N. Edgefield Ave., Dallas 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 2'45, 1203500 Gasser 
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O’Shea shoulder pads are light in 
weight made with spring steel 
reinforcements, air cushioned 
leather neck band, rubber foam, 
genuine leather or fibre. 


O’Shea football pants fit well, 


O’Shea blocking pads are The supporter type jersey was origi- Nb ae 
3 d 
molded to fit the body with nated and patented by O’Shea and pi hare an wee 
the utmost comfort and free all jerseys are made of the finest ner’s satin, whipcord, army 
use of rubber padding pro- yarns obtainable. Fast in color, duck, balloon cloth, or knit- 
tects the vital points for ad- perfect in style and fit, O’Shea ted worsted and two way 
7 . % ; stretch elastic yarn. Priced 
ditional comfort. jerseys can be had in various grades to fit any budget, these pants 

and weights to suit all budgets. are the finest made. 


O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


2701 NORTH PULASKI ROAD 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY SPORT 




















Football Through 
the Years 


By Fielding H. Yost 
Director of Athletics, University of Michigan 


HIRTY-SIX years ago I declared 
in a book I was then writing called, 
Footbail for Player and Spectator 
that football is the best of all American 
games. Nothing has happened in the 
meantime to cause me to change my mind. 

The game of football today is a better 
and safer game for the boys who play it 
than it ever was before. And despite the 
changes and improvements which have 
been made in it, it still is the same game 
it was twenty years ago and basically the 
same as it was early in the century. The 
changes in the actual play of the game 
that have come about have resulted 
principally from changes in the rules and 
it is this feature I wish to explore here. 

The greatest alteration in the style of 
play, resulting from rule changes, came in 
1906 when the rules were altered to 
eliminate pushing and pulling and all 
types of mass plays from the game; the 
forward pass was legalized; it was made 
necessary for the offensive team to have 
seven men on the line of scrimmage when 
the ball was snapped and the offensive 
team was given three downs in which to 
make ten yards and a first down instead 
of five as had previously been the case. 

It is interesting to note that Spalding’s 
Official Football Guide of 1906 commented 
in the following manner on the introduc- 
tion of the forward pass and the change in 
the first down requirements: 

“The most radical of all changes made 
has been the introduction of the forward 
pass, the rule for this reading as follows: 

“One forward pass shall be allowed to 
each scrimmage, provided such pass be 
made by a player who was behind the 
line of scrimmage when the ball was put in 
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play, and providing the ball, after being 
passed forward, does not touch the ground 
before being touched by a player of either 
side. 

“The necessary distance to be gained in 
three downs has been doubled, that is, the 
side in possession of the ball must gain ten 
yards in three downs instead of five, as 
formerly. This rule accounted for a six- 
year low scoring period while it was in 
effect. This is the most direct legislation 
against mass plays.” 

I have said many times that there is 
nothing new in football today and I say 
it again now. There has been nothing new 
since the forward pass came into the game. 
But what we have has been developed, 
perfected, and used more often than it was 
years ago and this development has given 
many persons the idea that something 
entirely new has come onto the scene. 
This is not so, however. 

We have heard much in recent months 
of the so-called T-formation and its bril- 
liant success as executed by Clark 
Shaughnessy’s fine team at Stanford last 
season. The T-formation is not a new 
football invention, but instead was used 
years ago. There was a trend away from 
it, however, until recently and now, I 
suppose, that after Stanford’s success we 
will see many coaches experimenting with 
this style of offense next season. 

No matter what offensive style is 
adopted by a football coach for his team, 
he must recognize that in truth all offense 
is in effect a trick play, so far as its solu- 
tion by the defense is concerned. The 
object of all offense in football is to de- 
ceive the defense as long as possible where 
the attack will be made, when it will be 
made and how it will be made. The basic 
offensive formation is of little concern as 
long as it provides this deception to the 
attack. If such an objective is accom- 
plished it is likely that the offense will be 
successful, provided the offensive person- 
nel has the ability then to capitalize on 


this advantage. A play, which starts out 
as one of several possibilities, may finally 
develop into a reverse, spinner, criss-cross, 
split-buck, delayed pass, half-spinner or 
forward pass for instance. The defense is 
at a loss to know what the play will be and 
when the actual play called for will be- 
come evident. This was just as true in the 
old days as it is now, for we had all of 
today’s basic plays then and deception 
was just as important then as now. 

While there has been a constant change 
in the rules during the thirty-five years 
since the 1906 “revolution,” in no one 
year have there been as many drastic 
changes as then. As a result, the game 
has changed but little from year to year 
and certainly very little in the last twenty 
years. By 1912 it had been decided that 
the offensive team should be given four 
downs in which to make ten yards, and it 
has remained at that figure ever since. 
At the same time another permanent 
change was made, when the length of the 
playing field was shortened from 110 to 
100 yards. 

Three changes in the rules stand out in 
recent years, I believe, and deserve special 
attention. While their adoption did not 
bring about any change in the basic offen- 
sive and defensive formations, they did 
result in certain alterations in offensive 
methods and habits. I refer especially to 
changes in the rules regarding fumbles, 
passes into the end zone and the position 
of the goal posts. 

The change in the pass rule, permitting 
as many as four incomplete passes to be 
thrown into the end zone before a touch- 
back was called, is the most radical change 
in the rules made recently. It is a definite 
offensive aid and I believe it has helped 
the game. The goal posts were moved 
from the goal line to a point ten yards 
behind this line as a safety measure and 
to increase the difficulty in scoring the 
point after touchdown and field goals. It 
has done exactly this. 





IN KEEPING WITH THE SPIRIT OF THIS 20-YEAR REVIEW EDITION 


SPOT-BILT Sibites tHE 


COACHES AND EQUIPMENT MEN 
OF ALL-AMERICAN SPORTS! 








n this OCCASLON SPOT-BILT REVIEWS 
EIGHT YEARS OF OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENTS IN 
ATHLETIC SHOES 


The Witchell-Sheill company is forty-three years old—almost half a century devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of quality athletic shoes. Eight years ago the SPOT-BILT trade mark was 
adopted. Since then the following major developments in athletic shoes stand to the credit of 
SPOT-BILT. 


1. The “White Spot”—first practical method of positively identifying individual player's shoes. 
2. The first practical method of pre-stretching Kangaroo leather. 

Heel Snugger side eyelets for track shoes. 

The first moderately priced leather-top basketball shoes. 


A fool-proof detachable cleat attachment, with a bolt that will not loosen, turn or push up in 
the foot. 


Compresso-Lock cleats—originated by Tucker P. Smith, trainer and equipment man at Ohio 
State University, and developed by SPOT-BILT. 


7. The first detachable oblong cleats. 
SPOT-BILT athletic shoes are sold through a nation-wide distributor organization, insuring prompt 


servicing of your requirements, backed by a reputation for integrity. The Witchell-Sheill Com- 
pany, 1635 Augusta Blvd., Chicago. 


SPECIALIZING IN ATHLETIC SHOES — EXCLUSIVELY 
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HE FIRST THING you notice is the 
amazingly different “feel” of this 
ball, in your hands. The usual hard, 
glazed slippery surface is gone. That is 
because the full top-grain cowhide used 
in this ball has the natural softening ele- 
ments /eft in. This keeps the leather from 
getting hard and glazed. Instead, it has a 
chamois-like feel—gives the fingers a 
confident, secure, non-skid hold. Helps 
to eliminate costly fumbling in passing, 
kicking, centering and ball handling 
— which any player and any coach wants. 
New, durable /ock-stitch sewing and a 
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Lk The Ball With the “feel” 

of Fine, Quality Leather. 

Easier to Handle—to Pass 
—and to Kick! 


special impregnated friple lining keep 
the Wilson Official WR from getting out 
of shape. Natural oils of the leather are 
retained to a large degree which makes 
the ball more water-repellent and a bet- 
ter wet weather ball. Flat double lacing 
and a one-piece, molded rubber, needle 
valve bladder, are other fine features. See 
your sporting goods dealer or write us. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. 


Defense demands may cause leather 
N OTE e shortage for athletic equipment. An- 
® ticipate by placing your orders NOW. 


FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 





Full grain leather with the 
natural softening agent re 
tained. Not hard and brittle. 





Famous lock-stitch sewing 
for longer service and 
form retaining. 





Special impregnated triple 
lining for shape control. 











ie Flat double 


lacing. 
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Prior to the change in the fumble rule, 
any player on the field could pick up a 
fumbled ball and run with it. It was 
changed to allow only members of the 
offensive team to run with a fumbled ball 
and specifies that a fumbled ball recovered 
by a member of the defensive team shall 
be declared dead at the point of recovery. 
This change was made to encourage lateral 
passing and the catching of punts. Under 
the old rule defensive quarterbacks were 
refusing to try for punts because the 
hazard involved, in case a punt was fum- 
bled, was too great. In such a case, the 
ball not only might be lost but the 
recovering player might have a clear 
field for a touchdown as well. This was 
too great a penalty for what was purely 
a mechanical error. 

An important aid to the offiense was 
the addition of the 15-yard stripe from 
the sidelines. It has helped to open up 
the game and has increased the maneuver- 
ability of teams on the offensive. 

So far we have said little about the 


defense and it appears that most of the- 


changes in the rules, which have resulted 
in changes in the style of play, have 
affected the offense primarily. This per- 
haps is true. Most of our restrictions are 
on the offense. Great stress is placed 
upon the fact that no member of the 
offensive team may be in forward motion 
before the ball is snapped. But we place 
no restrictions on the motions of the 
members of the defensive eleven as long 
as they remain back of the line of scrim- 
mage. 

Even without restrictions these players 
plant themselves in certain designated 
spots just as though they had grown there. 
The defense depends upon the offense and 
if the latter is based upon action and 
speed, the problem of the defensive team 
is made more difficult. 

Today, just as was the case forty years 
ago and just as probably will be the case 
forty years from now, fundamentals are 
the background of every good offense 
and every good defense. It makes little 
difference what so-called system is used. 
If those men who are being taught the 
system can block and tackle, kick, pass 
and run with the speed and shiftiness of 


the average athlete, the system is likely 
to succeed. If they cannot, the system 
might just as well be junked and the boys 
allowed to go ahead and get what fun they 
can from bumping each other around the 
field. Put a great tackler almost any 
place on the field and he will make the 
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tackles. As long as this holds true and 
as long as coaches remember that funda- 
mentals are the key to football success, 
football will remain our greatest game. 
It is more interesting now for the spec- 
tators than ever before and certainly is 
more interesting, safer and better for the 
players themselves than at any time in 
history. Just because we have reached 
such a level, there is no reason why we 
should not continue to improve the game 
and conditions surrounding it in the 
future. I predict that this will be done 
and that, in years to come, football will 
continue to grow and steadily become an 
even greater part of the American national 
scene than it is today. 


Present-Day Football 


HOUGH football fundamentally 

has not changed, the following dia- 
grammed plays, as used by present- 

day coaches, show that they are ever alert 
in recognizing the statement of Fielding 


Yost in the preceding article, “All offense 
is in effect a trick play.” 


The Single Wing-Back System 


The main changes that have been made 
in the single wing-back formation are as 
follows: (1) Position of backs, (2) Plays 
for deception, (3) Fullback spin plays, 
(4) Trap plays, (5) Man-in-motion plays. 

There have been a number of variations 
made in the position of the wing-back. 
Some teams place the wing-back outside 
the offensive end, some inside, others di- 
rectly behind, and still others place him 
back in line with the tail-back, as shown 
in Diagram 1. . 

A great many coaches now place the 
fullback back in line with the tail-back 
in order to work the fullback spin series. 
Others have moved their blocking back 
out in order to have two wing-backs, as 
shown in Diagram 2. 

Some plays that have been developed 
for deception are diagrammed. 

In Diagram 3 the ball is passed to 3 
who drives forward and hands it to 2 who 
laterals to 4. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Baseball, Again the National 


cording some of the outstanding 

achievements in the field of amateur 
athletics during the last twenty years, 
mention should be made of the American 
Legion Junior Baseball Program. When 
the JouRNAL was started, it was stated 
that one purpose was to assist in helping 
to promote more and better amateur ath- 
letics throughout the nation. This thought 
has always been uppermost in the minds of 
those who have been responsible for pub- 
lishing this magazine. In discussions by 
members of the staff, we frequently have 
talked about plans that had to do 
with the development of more athletics 
throughout the nation. Our work with 
the magazine has naturally brought us 
in contact with the manufacturers who 
as advertisers in this publication have 
made the ArHuietic JourNnat possible. 
Consequently, in our travels we have gone 
to our friends in the manufacturing busi- 
ness and solicited their help and advice 
on many occasions. Some seventeen years 
ago the different manufacturers told us 
that baseball was not growing as the other 
sports were growing. 

Those who are familiar with the Jour- 
NALS which were published back in those 
days will recall that we conducted a num- 
ber of studies designed to ascertain 
whether it was true that amateur baseball 
was declining and to ascertain, if so, the 
reasons for the decline. Suffice it to say 
we learned that, while most of the other 
sports were growing from the standpoint 
of player participation, the great Amer- 
ican game of baseball was not keeping 
pace with the other games in this respect. 

The National Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion at that time had undertaken the task 
of attempting to revive interest in amateur 
baseball. The AtHietic JouRNAL co-op- 
erated with the federation and it was 
about this time that the thought occurred 
to us that the American Legion posts 
might be interested in promoting amateur 
baseball for boys under seventeen years of 
age. There were two reasons why this 
thought seemed to be valid, first, in every 
post there is some man who is interested 
in athletics and such a man would perhaps 
enjoy serving as post athletic officer. In 
other words, the 11,000 posts would be 
able, if they so desired, to promote base- 
ball for a great many boys each year. 

Second, the Legionnaires had been ask- 
ing the American people for adjusted com- 
pensation and had, about that time, just 
finished raising a hospital fund for their 
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By John L. Griffith 


wounded buddies. We thought that, if the 
Legion undertook some community work 
such as the promotion of baseball for boys 
under seventeen years of age, it would be 
not only a fine thing for baseball but also 
a fine thing for the Legion. 

The idea might not have developed into 
anything worth while had it not been that 
one day Frank McCormick, now director 
of athletics at the University of Minne- 
sota, who was then Legion commander of 
the department of South Dakota, asked 
the editor of the ArHietic JouRNAL to 
speak at a Legion convention in South 
Dakota. The invitation was accepted and 
the speaker chose to address the conven- 
tion on the value of athletic training in 
times of war. In this connection, he also 
suggested the idea of Junior Legion base- 
ball. The delegates at this convention, 
which was held in Milbank, South Dakota, 
voted to try out the plan in that state. 

General Drain, who was then National 
Commander of the Legion, attended this 
meeting and at a luncheon following the 
morning session invited the speaker to 
meet wtih the Americanism Commission 
of the Legion at Indianapolis, with the 
thought of suggesting to the members of 
that commission that the national organ- 
ization consider the advisability of under- 
taking the promotion of amateur baseball 
for boys. 

The Americanism Commission endorsed 
the idea and recommended to the conven- 
tion held that year in Omaha that the Le- 
gion undertake this project. The Resolu- 
tions Committee presented the matter and 
the convention unanimously endorsed the 
idea. The Legion, however, did not ap- 
propriate any money to be used in getting 
the plan started. Consequently, we ap- 
pealed to the leading manufacturers of 
sporting goods and they practically under- 
wrote the Legion program for two years. 

Frank McCormick, L. B. Allison, now 
football coach at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Cy Kasper, former Notre Dame 
star, and others contributed generously of 
their time in the promotion of the first 
meets. Jonathan Butler of the Federation 
staff spent several weeks in Indianapolis 
assisting in drawing up the rules and reg- 
ulations and in making the plans for the 
district and national tournaments. 

Frank Cross was then the Amezicanism 
Commission director. Although very busy 
with other work of the commission, he 
worked whole-heartedly to put over the 
Legion baseball program. After Mr. 
Cross retired as Americanism director, 


Dan Sowers was named his successor. — 


Sowers persuaded organized baseball ta 4 
underwrite the Legion baseball program ~ 


and from that time to this, the leagues” 
under the jurisdiction of Judge Landis” 


have financed Junior Legion baseball. 


The JourNnat is proud of the part it | 
was permitted to play in suggesting the © 
idea and helping to get the plan started. 
The main credit, however, for the success ~ 
of Junior baseball must go to Frank Me- © 


Cormick, the Americanism directors, 
Frank Cross, Dan Sowers and Homer 
Chaillaux, to the manufacturers who 
financed the program for the first two 
years, and to organized baseball. Today, 
we may safely estimate that five or six 
million boys have played baseball under 
Legion auspices since the program was 
started back in 1925. This must be con- 
sidered as one of the important develop- 
ments in amateur athletics in this 
twenty-year period. 


Growth of Baseball in the Secondary 
Schools 


In connection with the status of base- 
ball in the secondary schools of the coun- 
try, in many of which a revived interest 
has become apparent, we are publishing 
brief statements received within the last 
week from the secretaries of state high 
school athletic associations. We would like 
to take this opportunity to congratulate 
these men who have been responsible, to 
such a large extent, for the revival of 
baseball as a school sport. We, further, 
wish to thank these men for their willing- 
ness to co-operate with us from time to 
time in furnishing us with definite in- 
formation regarding the athletic activities 
of their states. 


Colorado 


I believe it is true that, in general, base- 
ball has taken on renewed activity in re- 
cent years. Among the high schools of 
Colorado, however, this is not true. Den- 
ver is the only city in the state that has 
high school baseball teams. The five high 
schools of Denver play a regular schedule 
each spring. 

The state does not sponsor a state tour- 
nament for high school teams. The sum- 
mer program of the American Legion 
creates an interest in baseball. Softball 
is played all over the state on summer 
play grounds, and tournaments are held, 

(Continued on page 62) 
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The curve ball 


N accordance with the modern method 
of teaching as employed by many 
coaches—that of making available to 

their athletes pictures of champions, the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL is especially pleased to 











The fast ball 


present this study of Bob Feller, a present- 
day champion pitcher. 

The young “strike-out king” of the ma- 
jor leagues from Van Meter, Iowa, in his 
first full major league game struck out 





The sinker ball 


fifteen members of the St. Louis Browns 
In his first year pitching against Phila- 
delphia, he struck out seventeen men in a 
single game, and two years later he estab- 
lished the all-time major league record, 
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eighteen strike-outs in one game. In 1940, 
he pitched three hundred and twenty in- 
nings. He has two hundred and sixty-one 
strike-outs to his credit. Feller won fifty- 
one games in two seasons. 

Bob Feller is a champion whose pitching 
technique coaches and players will enjoy 
studying in this series of pictures. 

The fast ball is held in the back of thé 
hand—not quite touching the palm. The 
forefinger and second finger are placed on 
top of the ball, fairly close together, not 
too tight. The ball is gripped either across 
or with the seams. 

The curve ball grip is very much the 
same, although the thumb may be held a 
little further under the ball. The release, 
however, of the curve ball is entirely dif- 
ferent. The ball is let go on the side of 
the first finger, right under the thumb. 
This gives the ball an over-spin which, 
with the quick break of the wrist, causes 
the sharp break of the ball. 

The sinker ball is practically the reverse 
of the curve ball with the fingers under 
the ball and the thumb on the top. 


Illustrations 1-20 take the observer 
through a complete pitch. Note the de- 
liberation as Feller adjusts himself in the 
proper pitching position (1-6); then the 
kicking the left leg up across the body, a 
balance for the pitch (8-10); the stride 
forward, (11-15). Even though the stride 
has taken place, the pitching arm still re- 
mains far back of the shoulder, a good 
example of pitching against the stride not 
with the stride. The finish of the follow- 
through is seen in 17, 18 and 19, and 20 
shows him back in fielding position. 

Illustrations 21 to 34 show Feller’s foot- 
work, a fundamental just as important as 
any in pitching. Note the perfect balance 
as all the weight rests firmly on the right 


























foot. The left leg is then kicked high in 
the air before the delivery of the ball, to 
create maximum speed. Then, note the 
stride (Illustrations 27-30), five feet and 
six inches and the follow-through (32-34). 

In the close-up pictures of the upper 
part of the body, note especially Illustra- 
tion 46. This is an ultra-speed picture that 
smashes one of the oldest theories in base- 
ball. Instead of releasing the ball far out 
in front, Feller releases the ball just as the 
hand passes the pitching shoulder. 

For this series of pictures, the ATHLETIC 
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JOURNAL is indebted to Lew Fonseca, 
American League Film Bureau, 310 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. The pictures 
are taken from the new American League 
film, Batting Around the American League, 
available on 35 mm. to schools, churches 
and organizations which have sound pro- 
jectors. The only obligation is express 
charges both ways. The prints were se- 
cured through the courtesy of the Chicago 
Film Laboratory. 














Twenty Years of Gains and 
Changes in Basketball - 


By Forrest C. Allen 
Director of Physical Education and Basketball Coach, University of Kansas 


HAT a galaxy of events in the 

W history of basketball is this year, 

1941 A. D! The Golden Anni- 
versary of Basketball. The Silver Anni- 
versary of the Joint Basketball Rules 
Committee! Two decades of phenomenal 
progress in basketball. 

What has inspired the phenomenal 
growth and progress of this great game? 
How have the offense and the defense 
changed? Why the great popularity of 
this sport? These are a few questions for 
which we find the answers. 

From the inventor’s peach basket to the 
present iron rim; from a soccer football 
to a full-sized regulation basketball; from 
the large rectangular 6’ x 4’ backboards, 
that were first made of chicken wire, then 
glass, then wood, to the present stream- 
lined fan-shaped pressed-steel backboards, 
the game of basketball has steadily 
forged ahead to become one of the most 
popular amateur sports. The original 
purpose of the large backboards was to 
keep spectators and partisans of the game 
from kicking or batting the ball away 
from the basket. Later the players 
learned to bank the ball from these large 
boards. The Research Committee of the 
Rules Body, by cutting away the dead 
wood, retained only the fertile area of the 
board. The radical reduction in size of 
the backboard has aided spectator visi- 
bility, back of the basket, more than 50 
per cent. 

From the small low-ceilinged gymna- 
siums to the massive field houses of today; 
from audiences of a few hundreds to 
crowds of from 12,000 to 20,000; from 
nine, then seven to five players on a side 
unfolds the unprecedented growth of the 
fifty-year-old indoor game of basketball. 

Everyone knows that the distinguished 
Dr. James Naismith, former Professor of 
Physical Education at the University of 
Kansas, while a student at the Interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A. College in Springfield, 
Massachusetts originated the game in 
1891. A photostatic copy of the original 
thirteen rules are encased in a frame in 
my office. As a medium of comparison 
the original rules are given herewith. 

1. The ball may be thrown in any direc- 
tion with one or both hands. 

2. The ball may be batted in any direc- 
tion with one or both hands, never with 
the fist. 

3. A player cannot run with the ball; 
the player must throw it from the spot 
where he catches it, allowance being made 


20 


for a man who catches the ball when 
running at a good speed. 

4. The ball must be held in or between 
the hands; the arms or body must not be 


* used for holding it. 


5. No shouldering, holding, pushing, 
tripping, or striking in any way the per- 
son of the opponent is to be allowed. The 
first infringement of this rule by any 
person shall count as a foul; the second 
shall disqualify him until the next goal is 
made, or if there was evident intent to 
injure the person, for the whole game; no 
substitute allowed. 

6. A foul is striking the ball with the 
fist, violation of Rules 3 and 4, and such 
as described in Rule 5. 

7. If either side makes three consecu- 
tive fouls it shall count for a goal for the 
opponents. (Consecutive means without 
the opponents making a foul.) 

8. A goal shall be made when the ball 
is thrown or batted from the grounds into 
the basket and stays there, providing 
those defending the goal do not touch or 
disturb the goal. If the ball rests on the 
edge and the opponent moves the basket, 
it shall count as a goal. 

9. When the ball goes out of bounds it 
shall be thrown into the field, and played 
by the person first touching it. In case 
of a dispute, the umpire shall throw it 
straight into the field. The thrower is 
allowed five seconds; if he holds it longer, 
it shall go to the opponent. If any side 
persists in delaying the game, the umpire 
shall call a foul on them. 

10. The umpire shall be the judge of the 
men, and shall note the fouls, and notify 
the referee when three consecutive fouls 
have been made. He shall have power to 
disqualify men according to Rule 5. 

11. The referee shall be judge of the 
ball, and shall decide when the ball is in 
play, in bounds, and to which side it 
belongs, and shall keep time. He shall 
decide when a goal has been made, and 
keep account of the goals, with any other 
duties that are usually. performed by a 
referee. 

12. The time shall be two 15-minute 
halves, five minutes between. 

13. The side making the most goals 
shall be the winner. In case of a draw, 
the game may, by agreement of captains, 
be continued until another goal is made. 

Important fundamentals of the game 
as played today are found in the original 
thirteen rules. This fact is a remarkable 
tribute to the sound judgment and fore- 


sight of their author. 


How Have the Offense and the 
Defense Changed? 


Due to Dr. Naismith’s uncanny vision 
in his first thirteen rules, the fundamentals 
of the game have changed but little, if 
any. But the rules makers have legislated 
rules since which have affected both the 
offense and the defense. 

The three-second rule, the ten-second 
rule and the elimination of the center 
jump have all contributed to the present 
hurricane, heart-splitting game that we 
have at present. The fundamentals, how- 
ever, have remained about the same. The 
accepted unified terminology of the game, 
the formation of the National Association 
of Basketball Coaches and the Research 
Committee, both of the Rules Body and 
Coaches Association have been a definite 
factor in stabilizing and improving the 
rules and administration of basketball. 

Why the great popularity of the sport? 
Basketball has had truly an amateur as 
well as a sound educational and a real 
missionary background. 

(1) The genuine amateur sports pro- 
moters of America are the boards of 
education of the high schools and the 
boards of regents of the universities and 
colleges. There are 27,474 high school 
buildings in the United States. There 
are also 9,158 junior high schools, 918 
colleges and 600 junior colleges. It is 
reasonable to suppose that most of these 
educational institutions have gymmnasia. 
These gymnasia are built and maintained 
by public tax money. The maintenance 
of a basketball court is small and the 
equipment is inexpensive. Due to the 
fact that. no cancellations of basketball 
games occur on account of weather con- 
ditions, the games can be played in all 
climes at regular times. Basketball can 
be an individual game as well as a team 
game. Children of practically all ages, 
therefore, can play it without serious 
consequences. 

In the words of the great inventor who 
said, “Basketball is a game easy to play 
but difficult to master.” The ball is 
always out in the open. It is not hidden 
from view as it is in football, when mass 
play is in the order. Many mid-Western 
university coaches have told me that they 
have checked every able-bodied boy en- 
tering their universities and have failed 

(Continued on page 61) 
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TURN THE PAGES AND LEARN WHAT THIS FILM MEANS TO YOU AND YOUR COMMUNITY 








HUMB NAIL SKETCHES OF OUTSTANDING MEN WHO HAVE 
ELPED TO MAKE POSSIBLE THE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBU- 
ION OF THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE’S SOUND MOVIE IN COLOR: 


MILO J. WARNER, National Commander of The American Legion. “The world 
is looking to America for men of thought and men of action,” says Mr. Warner. 
ey. “Every physical and mental resource we possess will be called into play to conquer the 





problems of the hour. If we are to defend our land and our homes we need participa- 
tion in play to keep alive the physical and mental stamina that took the covered wagon 


across the mountains and prairies.” 

I F 
FRANK G. McCORMICK, Director of Physical Education at the University of 
Minnesota, heads the Legion drive for national physical and health education and recre- 
ation. He was instrumental in having the state of Minnesota pass an enabling act, which 
allows school districts and governmental agencies to make athletic facilities and leadership 


available the year round for both youths and adults. McCormick urges that other states 


do likewise. 











MAJOR JOHN L. GRIFFITH, President of The Athletic Institute. “In this 
world of today the law of the survival of the fittest is still in operation. This means that 
the strong survive and the weak perish. We who are interested in sports and athletics 
believe that on the playing fields of America our young men are being trained and dis- 
ciplined to do their part in whatever struggle lies ahead. With this generation rests the 
responsibility of making the United States strong in body, in will and in character.” 
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FIELDING H. YOST, famous Director of Athletics at the University of Michigan. 
“I am sometimes asked what value young people get from athletics. My answer is, what 
would they do if we did not permit them to play, and did not provide them with the space 
in which to play? They would find their own diversions, and many of us would regret 
their _ They will grow by doing, but let us be sure they grow right by doing what 
is right.” 








HOMER CHAILLAUX, well-known Director of the Americanism Commission of 
The American Legion, who made such an outstanding success in putting across the 
Legion Junior Baseball program, is enthusiastically co-operating with Frank McCormick 
in getting national distribution for The Athletic Institute’s color sound movie, “MAKE 
THE MOST OF PLAYTIME!” Chaillaux, Yost and McCormick have recently been 


elected to the Institute’s Board of Directors. 
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ACTION SCENES FROM 


“MAKE THE MOST OF PLAYTIME! 


A Sound Movie in Colors For Non-Commercial Showing 


Sponsored By and Released Through 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 
{ AMERICANISM COMMISSION} 


In Collaboration With 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
and 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


Be Sure to See “MAKE THE MOST OF PLAYTIME!” 


The Athletic Journal for March, 1941 





IT’S EVERYBODY’S JOB: 


Now that you have seen a “preview,” as it were, of “MAKE THE MOST OF PLAYTIME!”, you natu rally 
want to know how to secure a print for your community in order to see an actual showing, and also what 
But first, let’s learn why this film was made. 


it will accomplish for you. 





Youngsters in medium and large-sized cities 
have, as a rule, the advantage of super- 
vision under an Athletic Director that hun- 
dreds of thousands of boys and girls in 
smaller communities do not possess. Prop- 
erly directed sports are just as necessary to 
the well-rounded development of our future 
American manhood and womanhood as scholastic training. The 
color sound movie, “MAKE THE MOST OF PLAYTIME!”, 
therefore dramatizes the possibilities of these smaller communities 
developing all kinds of supervised recreation programs at low cost 
when properly organized. 

The Athletic Institute was desirous of producing a picture that 
would be completely non-partisan and non-commercial. It was con- 
ceived to benefit every one in any way connected with physical edu- 
cation and recreation. To that end it collaborated with The Amer- 
ican Legion, the N.C.A.A. and recognized sports authorities to pre- 
pare a film that has been acclaimed one of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments in the field of athletics. 


Reason for the 
Color Sound 


Movie 











The Minnesota Department of The Amer- 


American ican Legion several years ago collaborated 
Legion with Frank G. McCormick, Director of 

; Physical Education at the State University; 
Co-operation in securing passage through the legislature 


of an enabling act which allows school dis- 
tricts and governmental agencies to make 
athletic facilities and leadership available for both youths and adults 
the year round, on a twelve month instead of the usual nine month 
basis, and at only a fractional added expense. The American Legion 
urges all states to follow Minnesota’s example. 








The Minnesota recreation law makes le- 
gally possible the expenditure of public 
funds by any city, village, borough, town, 
county, school district, or any board 
thereof, for the promotion of recreation. 
Legally, schools are maintained for not less 
than seven and not more than ten months. 
The recreation law gives school districts power to use their facilities 
for the promotion of community recreation twelve months during the 
year. A copy of the entire act is yours for the asking. 

Minnesota pioneered in this development. Some idea of its suc- 
cess can be gained by citing statistics of its growth. In the summer 
of 1937, after the passage of the enabling act, 119 communities spon- 
sored community recreation. In 1938 the number increased to about 
200, while 1939 showed 218 communities reporting some type of 
recreation activity. 


Digest of the 
Minnesota 
Recreation Law 





Frank McCormick's activities were so suc- 
cessful in Minnesota that they attracted the 
attention of the national headquarters of 
The American Legion, who appointed him 
to direct their country-wide program of 
physical and health education. The Ath- 
letic Institute’s color sound movie, “MAKE 
THE MOST OF PLAYTIME!”, met with such enthusiastic Legion 
approval that this powerful organization decided to sponsor the film as 
the core of its nation-wide educational program and to distribute it 
throughout its 11,714 Posts. The Institute donated the initial quan- 





Amer. Legion 
Sponsors Color 
Sound Movie 





tity of prints to get the ball rolling. However, the need for sufficient 
prints to do a national job is tremendous. Naturally, the more tha 
are available the more effective the results will be. 





The financing plan is this: The American 


The Legion is furnishing free of charge its enor. ' 

- , mous man power of over 1,000,000 men 
Financing b, ill 

1 to be used as a spearhead in the drive to 

Plan show The Athletic Institute’s color sound 


movie through as many Legion Posts as 
the number of prints will permit. The 
Legion, in making this wonderful voluntary contribution of its per- 
sonnel, cannot, of course, be expected to purchase prints. 

So the appeal is being made to patriotic and civic-minded citizens 
and institutions to buy the prints and donate them, with their com 
pliments, to the various Legion State Commanders, who in turn will 
arrange for showings, not only in local Legion Posts but through all 
types of social agencies, such as the Lions, Kiwanis, Rotary, churches, 
women’s clubs, etc., for the purpose of stimulating them to greater 
efforts on behalf of the athletic development of young America 

16 mm. color sound prints are being sold from their source at 
cost—$150.00 apiece, plus express charges. Make all checks payable 
and mail to MCCORMICK EDUCATIONAL PROMOTIONAL 
BUREAU, 209 South State Street—Room 1724, Chicago, Illinois. 
Due acknowledgment will follow. Please specify TO WHOM you 
wish the print shipped. 








This is an educational endeavor by patti- 


Who Will otic citizens to increase the physical strength 
Benefit and moral stamina of the nation. It is 
9 under the direction of the MtCORMICK 

‘ EDUCATIONAL PROMOTIONAL 


BUREAU, a non-profit organization for 





the advancement of athletics, collaborating 
with The American Legion, the N.C.A.A. and The Athletic Institute 
The campaign needs the co-operation of everyone interested in the 
welfare of American youth: 

1. Educators; 2. Athletic Directors; 3. Coaches; 4. Golf and Ten 
nis Instructors; 5. Physical Education Directors; 6. Recreation Super. 
visors; 7. Merchants and Dealers. 

The success of this program will mean a stronger, more virile 
citizenry, ready and willing to preserve our heritage of freedom 





What is most necessary? The American 


This is Legion needs now PRINTS, PRINTS, 
YOUR PRINTS! Tackle the job at once. Tie in 

4 with this nation-wide sports program. Pre 
Opportunity! pare immediately a list of public-spirited 


citizens in your community. Select the 





“go-getters” to approach the most likely 
prospects. Then appeal to them to purchase prints, and present them 
to your local Legion Post Commander, who will then arrange for 
non-commercial showings and see the job through to its conclusion 
Wherever this picture is being shown it elicits generous financial 
response and real community action. One or more can jointly pur 
chase a print. This fascinating movie is inaugurating a national ath 
letic program never dreamed of before. It is expanding sports activ 
ities in other communities—why not yours? For further information 
write to Mr. Frank G. McCormick, Director of Physical Educa 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., or to the 


McCoRMICK EDUCATIONAL PROMOTIONAL BUREAU 


209 SOUTH STATE STREET 


ROOM 1724 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Intercollegiate Athletics in 


Relation to National Defense 


resent the American Football Coaches 

Association on this occasion. Those 
of you who have heard me speak before 
know that my style is strictly that of 
“eatch-as-catch-can.” However, for this 
occasion, I have put on paper some of the 
ideas which I believe have an important 
bearing upon the crisis which we are fac- 
ing and which, unfortunately, we will con- 
tinue to face until a more satisfactory so- 
lution has been reached. 

The text which I have chosen for this 
occasion is based upon the triangular con- 
ception of the human organism evolved by 
the Greeks in their earliest aspect of a 
progressive educational and citizenship 
program. This idea recognized the need 
of a program designed for the develop- 
ment of mind, body, and soul. I believe 
the time has come for our organization to 
let the public at large in on the secret, that, 
those of us, who have devoted our lives to 
an athletic training program, have, con- 
trary to the popular belief,-from the be- 
ginning stressed the importance of the de- 
velopment of this triangular base of the 
individual. It will be news to some, that 
the physical performance on the athletic 
fields, because it is that which is most 
easily seen, is not our only concern. What 
they have not realized is that the overt 
physical manifestation of the well-trained 
athlete is but the outward result of an 
inner, mental and spiritual development. 
I am sure that all of you, who have been 
so vitally interested in athletics for years, 
will agree with this fundamental concept. 
With this thought in mind, let us proceed 
to the topic of intercollegiate athletics in 
relation to national defense. 

One hundred sixty-four years ago, a 
small group of far-seeing men founded the 
United States. It was their purpose to 
establish a form of government where nec- 
essary and desirable religious, moral, so- 
cial and industrial changes could take 
place through the will of the masses. 

No one will, I believe, challenge the 
statement that this period has presented 
more far-reaching and profound changes 
than any other in all the five thousand 
years of recorded history. Vast and un- 
equalled social revolutions have come 


I T is a distinct privilege for me to rep- 


about during these magnificent years. The 
last two decades constitute the- most sig- 
nificant segment of this entire era. We 
have observed and, to some appreciable 
extent, participated in new and changing 
theories and practices of government and 
society. 


Some of these changes have re- 
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By A. N. (Bo) McMillin 
Football Coach, Indiana University. 








y pes is the fifth of a series of 
articles on Athletics in Relation 
to National Defense. Last month the 
address made by President William 
Mather Lewis at the annual joint meet- 
ing of the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association and the American Football 
Coaches Association was published. 
At this meeting the viewpoint of the 
coaches was expressed by A. N. (Bo) 
McMillin. We are privileged at this 
time to present Mr. McMillin’s address. 





sulted in releasing humanity from the 
mental and physical slavery which had 
held it in a peculiar bondage for many 
centuries. Man’s spiritual and mental 
world has been greatly enlarged by the 
miracle of machine-made leisure. We are 
marching steadily onward to still wider 
horizons and exciting frontiers, some of 
which, no doubt, are destined to disillu- 
sion, to disappoint, and, in some instances, 
to destroy; others to vivify, to exhilarate, 
and to enlarge greatly our social and cul- 
tural life. 

I point out that during the last twenty- 
one years, approximately nine hundred 
million people have relinquished liberties 
that it took them centuries to win: free- 
dom of speech and of the press, freedom 
to criticize and to oppose parties in power, 
security of person and of property. Mil- 
lions have been robbed, starved, and put 
to forced labor. How is such possible, 
you may ask? The obvious answer is, 
that these nine hundred million people 
were not sufficiently concerned about 
what happened to them, to develop a pro- 
gram designed for their own good. So 
they followed unscrupulous leaders in a 
fatal game of blindman’s buff; and all of 
this within twenty-one years after a world 
war, which was fought to preserve the 
ideals of democracy, but which in reality 
seems, twenty-one years later, to have 
been only the forerunner of a cataclysmic 
war period, unequalled in history. 

Some, however, will say that what hap- 
pened to the nine hundred million hap- 
pened very, very far away, and may, in 
the popular phrase of Mr. Sinclair Lewis’ 
book, repeat, Jt Can’t Happen Here. 
Doubtless, so once thought the nine hun- 
dred millions; and that very attitude was 
one of the factors which made such con- 
ditions possible. With this fact before us, 
let’s leave the foreign scene and view con- 
ditions at home. After a careful examina- 
tion of recent social trends, we find that of 





- the great social organizations, two, namely, 
the economic and the governmental 
are growing at a rapid pace, while two 
other historic organizations, the church 
and the family, have declined in social 
significance, although not in human values. 
The church and the family have lost many 
of their regulatory influences over be- 
havior, while industry and government 
have assumed a larger degree of control. 

The consensus of men, furthermore, in- 
dicates that we are in the midst of the 
most important social changes which have 
come about in any period of our country’s 
history. Now, let us look at the athletic 
program in the light of its significant con- 
tributions to social and educational prog- 
ress. In order for us to have the best 
possible type of athletic program, two 
things are essential. The first is that we 
must develop a program, that will make 
it possible for all the boys in the United 
States to participate in well-supervised 
athletic games. The second is that this 
training must begin early in the boys’ lives. 
The results we are getting under our pres- 
ent program more than justify the time 
and money spent on it but it isn’t enough. 

I, for one, am proud to be associated 
with the type of training which does not 
have to be forced upon the youth of 
America. I point with pride to the fact, 
that it is our privilege, as coaches and men 
interested in athletic games, to design a 
program which has utilized the enthu- 
siasm, the physical energy, the alertness 
of mind, the spirit of co-operation of 
young men and directed these assets into 
channels which will enable them to play 
the game of life, whatever it involves, 
after they leave the athletic fields. 

When I say that I am proud to be as- 
sociated with this type of training, I can 
honestly say that I am speaking not 
merely as a coach whose objective is to 
teach eleven boys to go out and score 
touchdowns. Oh yes, I like those touch- 
downs. We all do. But I believe it is a 
fair statement, and an accurate one, that 
we football coaches of America see our- 
selves primarily today as teachers, no less 
than the instructors and professors of 
chemistry, English, and mathematics. We 
see ourselves as men who are helping the 
boys in our charge to obtain a well- 
rounded education that will make them 
more easily adaptable to the fast-moving, 
highly complex life of today. We are 
teachers and approach our jobs as such. 
And, | might add, there has been, during 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Twenty Years 


WENTY years ago in March, the first issue of 

the ATHLETIC JouRNAL was published. Since 
this, in a sense, is an anniversary number, we have 
thought it fitting to review some of the events that 
have transpired during this period. 

It seems especially fitting that we should call 
attention to the conditions that brought this pub- 
lication into existence, because in some respects 
some of those conditions are today being repeated. 
First, the last war emphasized the value of athletic 
training in terms of military training. Further, 
in many ways there was a great impetus given to 
athletic sports in the post-war period. Likewise, 
as we have suggested before, the draft twenty-two 
years ago pointed out some weaknesses in our body 
politic. We refer especially to the physical condi- 
tion of the young men of military age. 

It was chiefly because of this last item that we 
decided to publish a professional magazine for 
coaches in the schools and colleges. They had not 
asked us to do this, it is true, but, before launching 
the magazine, we asked a great many of the prom- 
inent coaches and athletic directors whether they 
felt there was a need for such a publication. Almost 
without exception these men urged us to undertake 
the enterprise. Those of us who conceived the idea 
of the Athletic Journal and performed the neces- 
sary work and assumed the financial risk, had 
had no experience in the publishing business. How- 
ever, we did the best we could and with the help of 
the manufacturers who advertised their products 
in the m ine and with the help and patience of 
our coach friends, we finally got the child on its feet. 

These twenty years that mark the life of this 
magazine have been record breaking years. Those 
students of history who may at some time or other 
have wished that they had lived in some of the 
tremendously important —_ should realize, 
however, that there probably never has been a more 
critical period in the history of world events than 
these twenty years concerning which we are now 
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thinking. We are not inclined to agree with some 
of our friends that a revolution is necessarily a 
mark of progress. Some revolutions have been 
brought about because impossible conditions existed 
and a change was necessary. Others have been 
promoted by designing individuals. -We are not 
qualified to predict whether historians one hundred 
years from now will record that the revolutionary 
changes that have taken place in our country in the 
last twenty years were on the whole for the good or 
not. Human beings through all time have fought 
the battle of good against evil. The good has, for 
the most part prevailed in past struggles of this 
sort. Let us hope that out of the climactic changes 
that we have witnessed in these twenty years, right 
will triumph over wrong. 

We mention these things because economic, social 
and political changes affect educational progress 
and we think of school and college athletics as a 
part of education. Therefore, to some extent, at 
least, the attitude of our people toward the games 
of youth has been affected by changing events. 
Today, with a world war in the offing, we hear very 
little criticism of the manly sports which place an 
emphasis on courage, strength, and a fighting spirit. 

What will be the situation when this war ends? 
Again we cannot essay the role of a prophet but, 
following wars in the past there has usually been 
an impetus given to athletics and perhaps we may 
reasonably expect that the attention given the 
activities which are supposed to toughen and harden 
our youth will carry on into the post-war period. 

Further, we may most certainly expect a revul- 
sion of feeling toward war, similar to that which 
was noticeable in the years immediately following 
the last war. Our generation that fought. the last 
war, taken by and large, was bitter regarding the 
whole thought of war, after the war had ended. A 
great many people blamed religion, education and 
government for the war of 1914 to 1918 and we all 
recall the pacifist movement and the billboards 
carrying such signs as ‘‘Outlaw War.’’ Some of 
the people who were especially bitter about the 
whole war business also criticized our fighting 
games. Perhaps we may expect the same phe- 
nomena when the shooting ceases in this war. 

Of one thing we may be certain and that is that 
the younger generation will have to suffer because 
of the depression caused by the last war and because 
of whatever new depression there may be following 
this war. Our depression, which started in 1929, 
was bad enough but we had no wreckage of former 
depressions to clear away before the impact of the 
1929 depression hit us. The new depression will 
come before the last vestiges of our present depres- 
sion have disappeared. For one thing, we had a 
very small national debt in 1918. Today, there is 
every evidence that our national debt will go to at 
least one hundred billion dollars before we are 
through with the present war. When the last 
depression came, we had huge reserve stocks. 
These stocks are now being rapidly consumed. 

So far as equipment is concerned, our coaches 
following this war will have grounds and buildings 
such as were unknown at the end of the other war. 
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They will have undoubtedly about the same number - 


of American boys and girls to train and, so far as 
can be seen now, there will be a demand for physical 
educators, coaches, athletic directors, call them 
what we will. There will be a demand for men to 
supervise and direct the play activities of the youth 
of this nation. 

Whether the Aruietic Journa has been of any 
value during these twenty years in helping to make 
a better citizenry, which means a better America, 
we will leave for others to say. For our part, we 
have enjoyed contact with the coaches of the coun- 
try, which our publication has given us; we have 
rejoiced that our athletics in this country were for 
the most part in the hands of school and college 
men with whom we have been permitted to asso- 
ciate. We have hoped that we could make some 
contribution to our country by enlisting the co- 
operative effort of the coaches in the educational 
institutions in the development of such intangibles 
as the American spirit, American courage, the 
American will to win, and the belief in fair play. 


Strength and Civilization 


he is reported that Winston Churchill once said, 
‘*Culture and literature are all very well, but 
culture without strength soon ceases to be a living 
culture. ’’ 

Someone else has observed that, ‘‘ All history was 
the story of people’s going uphill in wooden shoes 
and coming down the other side in silk stockings.’’ 

Is it true that people soften as they become 
civilized? Some years ago when it was legal to use 
live decoys in hunting ducks, a farmer in Illinois 
had a flock of domesticated mallards that he used as 
decoys when the flight was on. The wild duck would 
light among the decoys and then, when frightened, 
would fly away. The hunters by shooting those that 
were first to get under way shot only the wild ducks 
and never hit the domesticated mallards. The wild 
ducks were faster and tougher than their domes- 
ticated, or, shall we say, civilized brothers. 

Channing Pollock has stated that, ‘‘Physical 
atrophy is attended by the withering of the spirit, 
and a contempt of morals, principles and ideals. 
It is the barbarians who are always willing to die 
for a cause—not the civilized people.’’ 

At a time when many of our students were signing 
the Oxford pledge and were swearing that they 
never would fight in defense of their country, no 
matter what the provocation; when the pacifists 
were trying to drive the ROTC units out of the 
schools and colleges; when we as a people were 
trying to outlaw war, and to find happiness from 
living off of the results of others’ work, the German 
people were undergoing hardships with which we 
are all familiar. There is no need reciting the 
experiences of others to bring out the point of this 
editorial. - 

We, perhaps, have called attention to this matter, 
which today seems more important than ever, but, 
if so, we believe it will bear repetition. The thought 
which we want to pass on to our readers is this, that, 
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during the twenty odd years since the last war 
ended when too many were inclined to ee with 
those who told us, that we should eliminate the 
competitive system and find an easy mode of life; 
that society owed us a living whether we were will- 
ing to make any returns to society for that living 
or not; that hard work was a curse and a lazy 
existence a blessing, we did not carry those ideas 
into our school and college athletics. Rather, in a 
great majority of our educational institutions, cul- 
ture, literature, and physical education were all 
given a place in the pedagogical scheme. 

Without being too pessimistic, perhaps we may be 
pardoned for suggesting that, following the present 
world wars, when our surplus will have been con- 
sumed, we will have to work as long hours as our 
fathers did. Our standard of living will be certainly 
no higher than it was at the turn of the century. Our 
people will not have as much leisure time as they 
have been accustomed to and hard work and strenu- 
ous effort will not be longer looked upon as a sin. 
Instead of trying to find ways of making life safe, 
easy and foolproof, this generation will be forced 
to find ways by which to obtain the bare necessities 
of life. As the next generations of Americans work 
hard, or as the philosopher has suggested, start 
climbing the hill in wooden shoes, they will become 
tough. In conclusion, our athletes always have 
climbed hills in wooden shoes. They have learned to 
fight their own battles, to take punishment, to give 
all that they had for what they believed to be right. 
In other words, our boys and girls who have, thanks 
to the schools and colleges of the country, been 
taught the lessons of the play fields, have also be- 
come acquainted with culture and literature at the 
time that they were becoming strong. 


Athletic Literature 


Lt. G the twenty years that the ATHLETIC 
JourNAL has been published, a large number of 
the leading high school, college and university 
coaches and athletic directors have contributed ar- 
ticles dealing with various phases of athletic sports. 
These men have certainly contributed to the athletic 
literature of our time. Perhaps it is not too much 
to hope that, in future years, the bound copies of the 
JouRNAL will be considered a valuable record of cer- 
tain developments and trends in school and college 
athletics. 

If we were able to present in this anniversary is- 
sue the names and biographies of the coaches who 
have, through the columns of the JourNaL, passed 
on their ideas and discoveries in the field of sport, 
we would at the same time be able to pay tribute to a 
large number at least of the men who have made a 
contribution of tremendous value to the life of our 
times. 

It may be that a national body will undertake to 
ascertain to what extent the schools and colleges 
have in the last twenty years contributed to the 
physical fitness of our people. There is need for 
such a survey. 
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The National Federation 
of State High School Athletic Associations 
Has Come of Age 


HE. year 1941 is the twenty-first 
anniversary of the formation of 
the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations. No 
fanfare announced its advent. In fact, it 
was two years before the name of the 
infant “Midwest Federation” was changed 
to the present one. Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan and Wisconsin were the charter 
member states. Growth from a member- 
ship of these four states to the present 
one of thirty-seven states is an outstand- 
ing development because it typifies team- 
work on the part of 20,000 high schools 
acting through their state associations. 
This teamwork has enabled them to for- 
mulate policies and plans for improving 
high school athletic conditions. 

The growth of the high school organiza- 
tion during the two decades paralleled that 
of the collegiate organization and that of 
various athletic institutions such as the 
Athletic Journal. The Athletic Journal 
editor, John L. Griffith, was one of the 
principal speakers at the 1922 meeting of 
the Federation. At one time the Journal 
referred to the Federation as an organiza- 
tion “representing the largest organized 
body of athletes in the world.” 

The Federation was organized primarily 
to secure proper adherence to the eligi- 
bility rules of the various state associa- 
tions in interstate contests and meets. As 
the prestige of the national organization 
grew, a number of desirable results along 
these lines were manifested. A program 
for the sanctioning of interstate meets was 
worked out. This later led to definite 
action relative to the policy connected 
with national and sectional athletic events. 
At the present time, no national athletic 
meet or tournament is sanctioned. Meets 
or tournaments which involve the schools 
of more than one state are sanctioned in 
accordance with definite limitations in 
connection with distance to be traveled 
and amount of school time which is taken 
by the participants. 

The scope of the National Federation 
work was gradually broadened. Regional 
conferences were sponsored so that all high 
school men connected with the various 
state high school athletic associations 
might profit through an exchange of ex- 
periences and a pooling of interests. 
Gradually the group which became active 
in connection with the National Federation 
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By H. V. Porter 


Executive-Secretary 


reached the point where they were con- 
vinced that the best interests of the high 
school athletic departments demanded 
that special attention be given to the 
adapting of the various sports to the 
needs of the high school boy. This could 
be done only through a scientific study of 
the relationship of these sports to the 
high school program, to the setting up of 
machinery, whereby the nature of the 
games might be influenced by the men in 
direct charge of high school athletics and 
through the setting up of a nation-wide 
system of experimentation and observa- 
tion. 

To be specific, the sizes of the football 
and basketball were found to be un- 
suited to the hands and muscular powers 
of the high school boy; some of the ap- 
paratus used in track work was found to 
be unsuited to the stage of development 
of the high school athlete. Some of the 
apparatus which must be regarded as a 
necessity in certain of the games was 
prohibitive in cost as far as high school 
athletic departments were concerned. 
After thorough studies along these lines, 
action was taken in the drawing up of 
proper rules which. would take these 
matters into consideration. Space does 
not permit the listing of all the things that 
have been accomplished as the result of 
these rules-writing activities. Among 
them may be mentioned the following: 
a reduction in the size of the football and 
basketball; the revolutionary development 
of a better way to manufacture basket- 
balls, such as the molded type balls; the 
39-inch high hurdle; the high school 
discus; the shorter low-hurdle race and 
the development of a comprehensive pro- 
gram in each of the states, whereby 
definite training is given in game admin- 
istration. This latter program has 
resulted in uniform methods of game ad- 
ministration. This covers the work of 
athletic officials, contest managers and 
coaches. Uniform interpretations have 
eliminated many difficulties which once 
were common. Coaching and playing 
ethics have been placed on a higher plane 
because of the state-wide and nation-wide 
campaigns for uniformity and good 
sportsmanship. 

The state associations have pooled their 
efforts through the National Federation in 
a nation-wide program of experimentation. 


Each year the sport which is in season is 
carefully observed and experimental pro- 
posals for improvement are tried out in 
laboratory schools throughout the country. 
All of these efforts are co-ordinated 
through the national office. Included in 
this experimental program is a thorough 
check-up at the end of each football and 
basketball season to determine the sen- 
timent of high school leaders and to gather 
the best thought of the country in con- 
nection with improvements for the suc- 
ceeding season. 

In these programs the National Federa- 
tion has published many books and 
bulletins. The number of football and 
basketball rules and play situations books 
is in excess of 100,000 each year. These 
are supplemented by countless printed 
bulletins. As an illustration, last year 
45,000 printed basketball interpretation 
bulletins were used by the high schools. 

The national office issues a National 
Press Bulletin at regular intervals. Ma- 
terials from this bulletin are relayed direct 
to thousands of high schools through the 
member state association magazines and 
bulletins. This National Press Service 
is a big factor in enabling the many schools 
to maintain contact through this medium 
of communication. It also co-ordinates 
the efforts of the various state associations 
in connection with the formulating of 
proper policies. 

All of the work in connection with the 
improving of game conditions led to 
activity on the part of the state associa- 
tions in connection with the protection of 
high school athletes against injury. At 
the present time twenty-three states have 
an athletic benefit program through which 
such protection is given. The administra- 
tion is through the state association office. 

Among the printed forms which are 
available through the national office are 
the following: Application for Sanction 
of Multiple Interstate Meet, Interstate 
Contract Blank and Application for 
National Record in Track and Field. 

On September Ist, 1941, the work of 
the National Federation had grown to 
such a size that it required the opening 
of an independent national office with 4 
full-time executive officer. This office is 
maintained at 7 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Start your season 
BiG LEAGUE STYLE! 





@ From Florida to California, major leaguers 
are warming up for another big year. Their 
arms may still have a few kinks, their batting 
eyes may still be a bit off. But, the ball they 
throw and hit is, as always, mid-season, pen- 
nant-winning perfect. 

For 42 years the REACH Official has 
been the one and only ball of the American 
League. That’s an iron man record based 








On superior performance year after year. 
From the minute you toss it into play — 
this American League Official ball gives 
your boys inspired confidence. They know 
they’re playing along with the greatest names 
in baseball. And you get real econcmy with 
the ball that’s built to stand the game’s might- 
iest walloping. See your Reach dealer today 
to start your team off — Big League Style. 


A.J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 


DIVISION OF SPALDING 


SALES CORPORATION 


BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 
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A Comparison of the Track and 
Field Records of 1921 and 1940 
Is Proof of Progress 


Twenty Years in 
Hurdling 


By Harry Hillman 
Track Coach, Dartmouth College 


BOUT the time the Athletic 
A Journal was first issued, the 
present day hurdling form began 
to be developed. Until that time the 
technique in hurdling had not made much 
progress. It was true we had some re- 
markable hurdlers in Kraenzlein, Smith- 
son and many others, and had ‘these 
hurdlers used the same form now being 
used, they undoubtedly would have made 
far better performances. Kraenzlein for 
instance was a wonderful athlete and when 
he established a new record for the 120- 
yard high hurdle in 15 1-5 seconds, both 
his arm and leg actions were rather crude. 
From the writer’s experiences as a 
hurdler, I might say that the hurdlers in 
those days knew little or nothing about 
the present day hurdling form, but we 
just ran at the hurdles and cleared them 
as best as we could. 

The bent front knee action in approach- 
ing the hurdle, the well-timed arm action, 
the body bend, the down front-leg thrust 
and the rear leg swing began to be studied 
so that to-day the good hurdlers have been 
able to better their performances by over 
two seconds. 

Thomson, Murray and Kelly from the 
far West and Simpson from the middle 
West were the athletes who began the new 
method in hurdling and their form has 
been perfected as the years have rolled 
along. Although I had hurdled for ten 
years, I must confess that when Earl 
Thomson came to Dartmouth as a student 
I picked up more knowledge about hurd- 
ling, as I watched him for a month or so, 
than I did in all my competitive years. 

In the old days it was customary to 
select candidates for hurdling honors from 


those boys who did not have enough speed: 


for the sprints or possibly those who were 
too ungainly for other events, but the 
present method is to select those who have 
plenty of speed and are fairly tall. Take 
the present crop of hurdlers as Tolmich, 
Wolcott, Dugger and others. Each one 
of these boys has an abundance of speed 
and they are really good sprinters. 
Better tracks, more experienced coaches, 
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better hurdles and more attention to speed 
have greatly improved the hurdling per- 
formances. 
Even the hurdles have been improved 
so that with the new L-type hurdle there 
is no rise in falling. When the old T-type 
hurdle was in use, a hurdler would be 
obliged to watch for this rise and in most 
instances this rise was about two inches. 
In using the old T-hurdle, if a hurdler 
happened to tip the hurdle a little with 
his rear knee, by the time his ankle came 
ulong, he would really be hurdling 3 feet 
S inches, and this rise would many times 
trip the hurdler and usually would result 
in a bad fall. Furthermore, the hurdles 
are now adjusted so that at each height 
the overturning force is the same, the 
official requirements being an eight-pound 
overturning force. 
In the final try-outs for the 1928 
Olympics Larry Snyder, the present track 
coach at Ohio State University fell and 
was eliminated from the chance of making 
the American Olympic Team, simply be- 
cause in going over the old T-type hurdle, 
he tripped and fell (He undoubtedly was 
the best American hurdler at that time), 
with the result that America lost the 
event to Atkinson of South Africa. I am 
strongly convinced that Snyder would 
have won that event and kept intact 
America’s supremacy in the high-hurdling 
event in the Olympic Games. Since the 
revival of the modern Olympic Games in 
1896 at Athens, Greece, the United States 
has been defeated only once. It is true 
that Earl Thomson won the event in 1920 
competing for Canada, but he had lived in 
this country practically all his life and was 
developed here, so we really should in- 
clude him as an American product. 
Look over the Olympic winners for the 
110-meter high hurdles. 
1896—Won by T. P. Curtis, U. S. Time 
17.6 seconds. 

1900—Won by A. C. Kraenzlein, U. S. 
Time—15.6 seconds. 

1904—Won by F. W. Schule, U. S. Time 
16 seconds. 

1906—Won by R. G. Leavitt, U. 8. Time 
16.2 seconds. 

1908—Won by F. A. Smithson, U. 8S. Time 
15 seconds. 

1912—Won by F. W. Kelly, U. S. Time 
15.1 seconds. 

1920—Won by E. J. Thomson, Canada 
Time 148 seconds. 


1924—Won by D. C. Kinsey, U. 8. Time 
15 seconds. 

1928—Won by S. J. M. Atkinson, South 
Africa, Time 14.8 seconds. 

1932—Won by George Saling, U. 8. Time 
14.6 seconds. 

1936—Won by Forrest Townes, U. § 
Time 14.2 seconds. 

In the eleven Olympic Games, the 
United States has won as above every 
high-hurdle event with the exception of 
1928, and although Thomson won for 
Canada, as stated, in 1920, we must rate 
him an American hurdler. 

I would consider the outstanding 
hurdler to-day none other than Fred 
Wolcott of Texas. He has about every- 
thing a good hurdler should have; plenty 
of speed, almost perfect technique; he is 
a good competitor; he can run the short 
as well as the longer high hurdle events; 
he is equally good as a low hurdler; he can 
run the 100 yards in well under 10 seconds 
and from his record I doubt if there is a 
hurdler in the world his equal. It is too 
bad the world’s war has deprived him from 
winning an Olympic championship, some- 
thing to which every young fellow keeps 
pointing. 

For those schoolboys who have hurdling 
ambitions I would suggest studying the 
photos of Wolcott in action in the series 
as published in the Athletic Journal of 
March 1940. They are to my mind the 
best constructive action pictures of a 
hurdler who has perfected the latest form 
in hurdling. 

There is one suggestion the majority of 
coaches thought advisable, and this was 
that a mistake had been made in school- 
boy competition by reducing the height 
of the high hurdles to thirty-nine inches 
instead of the regulation height of forty- 
two inches. The consensus of the coaches 
seemed to be that, rather than reduce the 
height, the distance between hurdles 
should be reduced, because many high 
school hurdlers, later attending college, 
must spend considerable time before 
they become adapted to the extra three 
inches. 


Distance Running 
By T. E. Jones 
Track Coach, University of Wisconsin 
ECAUSE this is the twentieth 
anniversary number of the ATH- 
LETIC JOURNAL, I will aim to cover 
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in The CHAMPIONS 7 1940 
7” LED THEIR LEAGUES WITH 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGERS / 


ogee 


JOE DI MAGGIO DEBS GARMS JOHNNY MIZE HANK GREENBERG 


A. L. Batting Champion 1940 N. L. Batting Champion 1940 N. L. Home Run Champion A. L. Home Run Champion 
1940 940 


Batting Average .352 Batting Average .355 i 
43 Home Runs 41 Home Runs 


The Champions of 1940, like the Champions of all 


time, used Genuine Louisville Slugger bats to come 
out on top of the batting heap. In addition to the 
regular Louisville Slugger line of Autographed model 
bats, special collegiate and 
scholastic bats styled by the 
Famous Sluggers in the Big 
Leagues are also available. 
Write for our 1941 Catalog. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO.., Inc. 


H & B also offers the largest 


assortment of Softball Bats 
for both men and women 
ever made available. Each 
distinctive style in the top 
quality group is identified by 
a model number on the bar- 
tel end of the bat so that a 
player can now choose a 
Softball model that exactly 
suits his style of hitting. In 
all there are 29 styles and 


finishes from which to choose. 


Write for Softball Catalog. 
for Marcu, 1941 


The makers of Louisville Slug- 
ger bats also manufacture a 
complete line of golf clubs. 
These clubs are available in 
a wide variety of styles and 
in a wide price range. The 
Louisville Grand Slam, Louis- 
ville Lo-Skore and Invincible 
lines of clubs are the finest 
from the standpoint of play- 
ability and workmanship that 
money can buy. Write for 
the H & B Golf Catalog. 
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the progress made during this period. 

Distance running embraces all dis- 
tances from the mile to the Marathon 
(26 miles and 385 yards) ; yes, the records 
cover longer distances. For instance, J. 
E. Dickson in 1881 ran 50 miles in 6 
hours 38 minutes 41 seconds, and W. C. 
Davis of Chester, England, ran 81 miles 
in 12 hours. “Deerfoot” Lewis Bennett, 
the Seneca Indian, in 1862 ran 11 miles 
and 970 yards in 1 hour. 

College distance running, however, 
emphasizes generally the mile and two 
mile and these are the events in which 
we are most interested in reviewing prog- 
ress. 


Record Breakers 


Few if any events have shown more 
progress in the past twenty years ‘than 
distance running. The mile record has 
been lowered six times and the two mile 
five times, while the older records have 
been lowered many times by many men 
in the last decade. W. G. George, the 
first great star, set a record for the mile 
in 1886 of 4 minutes 1234 seconds, and 
this stood as the world’s record for thir- 
ty-seven years. In 1915, Norman Tabor 
set a record of 4 minutes 12.6 seconds in 
a paced race, and this mark stood until 
Paavo Nurmi, the Finn, ran the same dis- 
tance eight years later in 1923 in 4 min- 
utes 10.4 seconds. Jules Ludoumegue, a 
Frenchman, was the first to crack 4 min- 
utes and 10 seconds by running the mile 
in 4 minutes 9.2 seconds in 1931; and in 
1933 a medical student at Oxford Uni- 
versity, Jack Lovelock of New Zealand, 
set a new record of 4 minutes 7.6 seconds. 
In 1934 Glenn Cunningham, America’s 
distance star who has done more than any 
other person to popularize the mile, set a 
record of 4 minutes 6.8 seconds, and this 
mark stood until 1936 when it was broken 
by Sydney Wooderson, an Englishman, 
who ran the distance in 4 minutes 6.6 
seconds, which still stands as the world’s 
best competitive outdoor record. Glenn 
Cunningham, however, in 1938, two years 
before his retirement, ran the fastest mile 
on record in a paced race on the Dart- 
mouth indoor board track, giving us fig- 
ures easily remembered—4 minutes 4.4 
seconds. Cunningham has run the mile 
under 4 minutes and 10 seconds at least 
twenty times; Fenske has broken the 
same time at least a dozen times and 
many other present-day milers have bet- 
tered it many times. 


Two-Mile Record Breakers 


A study of the two-mile record break- 
ers shows the same improvement. Back 
in 1884, two years before he set a record 
in the mile, W. G. George ran the two 
mile in 9 minutes 17.4 seconds, and this 
mark stood for twenty years until it was 

(Continued on page 41) 
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COACHES TAKE NOTICE 
SPECIAL ON CLEATS 


We have had No. 4 and 5 cleats for twelve years. They are made of a special rubber fiber 
stock. These are the best No. 4 and 5 cleats we have ever had. Because of quantity produc- 
tion we can give you the following prices: 


No. 4 Female Regular (7/s" on end). Per set of 14 in bags...25c 
No. 5 Female Mud (7/2" on end). Per set of 14 in bags 


No. 4 and 5 MALE (same dimension as above). Per set of 14 in bags. .25c 
No. | Plyable Rubber Regular (!/2"" on end). Per set of 14 in bags... .30c 
No. 2 Plyable Rubber Mud (3" on end). Per set of I4in bags...... .30c 


(We also carry in stock for use of the professional football players our No. 6 and No. 12 
concave cleats at 30c per set, and No. 5!/2 small mud cleat at 30c per set.) 





COACHES SPECIAL NOTICE COACHES 


The Riddell system of marking and advertising is your protection. 
A genuine Riddell shoe in all sports has the name "RIDDELL" perfo- 
rated in the top of the tongue. Remember a shoe is not a genuine 


RIDDELL shoe unless it is so marked. 


The style (which also designates the grade) is perforated near the 
top of the tongue. 


Our catalog gives you the standard school price of these styles of 
shoes. 
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THESE HELMETS ARE MADE OUT OF PLASTICS AND ARE— 
1. Stronger. 
2. Lighter. 
3. More Beautiful. 


4. Cooler (they are ventilated). 
5. Easier to hear signals in. 


FOR 1941 WE WILL HAVE TIME ONLY TO MAKE TWO- 
TONE HELMETS AS PER PICTURES OR CUTS. 


BE SURE AND READ NOTICE IN EACH HELMET. 


The following colors and top straps can be furnished in helmets: 


BODY COLORS TOP STRAP COLORS IN FULL COLORS ONLY 
MAROON NAVY SILVER RED BLACK RED 
RED BLACK COPPER ORANGE WHITE BLACK 
YELLOW WHITE BRONZE YELLOW GOLD GOLD 
GREEN GOLD PURPLE GREEN SILVER OLD GOLD 
BLUE OLD GOLD BROWN BLUE PURPLE SILVER 
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lowered by Al Schrubb who ran it in 9 
minutes 9.6 seconds. Edwin Wide of 
Sweden lowered this mark in 1926 to 9 
minutes 1.4 seconds, and in 1931 Nurmi 
broke 9 minutes by finishing in 8 minutes 
59.6 seconds. Don Lash bettered this 
mark in 1936 by running the distance in 
8 minutes 58.6 seconds and Szabo, the 
Hungarian, again lowered it to 8 minutes 
and 56 seconds even in 1937. Maki, the 
Finn and Nurmi’s protegee, ran the two 
mile in 8 minutes 53.2 seconds in 1939 and 
in January of this year (1941) Greg Rice, 
the Notre Dame flyer, ran the second 
fastest two-mile race ever run either in- 
doors or outdoors when he was clocked 
in 8 minutes 53.4 seconds on the Madison 
Square Garden track. 

Thus, you see our miiers and two milers 
rank with the world’s best with Don Lash, 
Greg Rice and Walter Mehl each run- 
ning the latter distance under nine 
minutes. We still show a decided weak- 
ness, however, in the longer distances, 
which is due to insufficient competition 
for ex-college men. 


The Technique of Distance Running 


The technique of distance running has 
not changed much in the last twenty 
years. We are still coaching the same 
fundamentals. When Paavo Nurmi was 
asked in a press conference to tell how to 
run, he said, “The best way to learn to 
ru. is “¥0 Xun,” and this about tells the 
story, There are changes, however, that 
can. be noted. More emphasis is placed 
on developing speed. A study of the 
form of Cunningham, Fenske, Rice and 
other outstanding performers shows more 
knee lift and less rear lift of the lower 
leg with a ball-heel landing of the re- 
covery leg. Ankle suppleness permitting 
the heel to touch the ground gently is 
also taught. As the body is directly over 
the foot on the ground (center of stride) 
both knees are together and the forward 
knee is slightly bent as the runner rocks 
forward on the foot, causing a falling 
action. It is in following this that the 
drive is made off the rear foot in the 
stride. If the push is made too early in 
the falling action, part of the energy is 
directed upward. A runner should move 
forward without lifting the body. This 
is called timing the kick. One should 
try to cultivate a low gliding action in 
which the strength can be conserved for 
the last quarter drive. The breathing 
should be deep and even, through both 
the mouth and nose, and an effort should 
be made to cultivate a breathing cycle. 


The Nurmi Form or Finnish Style 


This form commands our highest re- 
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(Continued from page 34) 


spect because of the fine records its users 
have made since the style was developed 
by Nurmi. It has been adopted by many 
European and some American runners. 
Don Lash is the best American example 
of perfection in this style. The body is 
carried almost vertical with the forearnt 
at a 90-degree angle; the hands are kept 
close to the body and the elbows are 
pointed out; the shoulders are braced 
back, bearing the weight of the arms, and 
allowing the iungs full freedom. A heel 
landing is made with a rocking from heel 
to toe, when the foot meets the ground. 
It emphasizes an easy knee movement 
and a swinging hip action with the rear 
heel kept at the same level as the knee. 


Strategy 


Some changes in running tactics in both 
the mile and two mile have been developed 
recently and the improvement shown is 
largely due to more careful study of pace 
and more emphasis placed on relaxation 
and sprinting. Our milers from Tommy 
Conneff to Joey Ray, ran their quarters 
in varying times. Nurmi, the schedule 
runner, taught us the importance of pace, 
thereby contributing much to the progress 
we have made. The old method of running 
the mile was a fast first and last quarter 
with slow quarters between. When Nurmi 
set out to make 4 minutes and 10 seconds, 
he concluded that evenly paced quarters 
was the best method and proceeded to do 
it in this way. Louis Zamperini, in set- 
ting the National Collegiate record in 
1938, ran his quarters as follows: 61.5, 
62.8, 63.5 and 60.5 for a 4:08.33 mile. 
Gregory Rice ran even quarters (67.5) 
for the eight laps in setting the National 
Collegiate two-mile record of 9:02.1 in 
1939. Another racing strategy is to go 
out in the third quarter as Fenske did in 
the 1940 Milrose Games and as Rideout 
did when he won the 1939 A.A.U. cham- 
pionship, knowing he could not sprint 
the last quarter against his competitors— 
Cunningham, Fenske and Zamperini. To 
Jack Lovelock goes the credit for setting 
the present style when he won the 1936 
Olympics, running the last quarter in :56 
seconds. 

These are the tactics of our present 
day milers, including Cunningham, Bon- 
thron, Venske, Fenske, San Romani, Zam- 
perini, Rideout, Munski, Mehl, Mitchell 
and Moore, all capable of 4 minutes and 
10 seconds or better. Watch them in the 
big Eastern meets, a blistering last quar- 
ter with no one wanting to set the pace 
in the first three. 

Many factors have contributed to the 
breaking of records. The spirit of inquiry 
has made itself felt in this as well as in 
other sports. Better conditioned athletes 


are the result of the more scientific meth- 
ods of conditioning and training. Better 
tracks, new methods and new styles, when 
mastered, have also helped. Lack of wind 
resistance and smooth springing board 
tracks have made indoor faster than out- 
door running. Then too, there is the 
psychological effect of living in an era 
of speed, and more speed, with records 
being broken in every line of endeavor. 
The emotions and functioning of the duct- 
less glands, particularly the thyroid and 
adrenal, play an important part in record- 
breaking performances. 

Those who set ultimate marks repre- 
senting human limits in track and field 
achievement are likely to find themselves 
fooled. I think that some super-runner 
will run a 4-minute mile on a fine day 
during our time. 


Schedule of Work for Milers in 


Competitive Season 


The work schedule should vary with the 
individual. It must be considered in re- 
lation to many factors, namely, age, ex- 
perience, weather, temperament and the 
muscular and nervous make-up of the 
runner. 

If it is the competitive season and the 
contestant is in condition and has run a 
race the previous Saturday, he should 
plan his work for the week early in 
preparation for the competition he is to 
meet the following Saturday. 


Suggestions for a Week’s Workout 


Monday—Endurance or over-distance 
work. The work should consist of a warm- 
up period of thirty minutes, running, 
jogging, striding and walking. Included 
in this period would be about ten minutes 
of body building, stretching, and suppling 
exercises. Then an endurance workout 
over one and a half miles, pulling up with 
a good burst of speed the last 250 yards. 
Then walk and jog to taper down. 

Tuesday—A speed workout. After the 
usual warm-up period of thirty minutes, 
take a mile in alternate quarters, the first 
and third fast, the second and fourth 
slow (:90); walk and jog a_bit to rest; 
then take one 200-yard brush, gradually 
increasing your pace to top speed the 
last 50 or 60 yards. 

Wednesday—Speed work and judgment 
of pace. Start out with the usual warm- 
up. Then take a three quarters at racing 
speed or a little better (timed according 
to quarters); rest by walking or jogging; 
then take two 200-yard wind sprints or 
brushes of speed. 

Thursday—The same warm-up as ad- 
vised for Monday. This workout should 
be fairly easy. Go through a mile taking 
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the first half at racing speed (the speed 
at which you run your best race), slow- 
ing down the next 660 yards and pulling 
up the last 220. 

Friday—Rest or take a very easy work- 
out. Take the usual stretching and sup- 
pling exercises. Then jog an easy half or 
three quarters. 

Note: The work and training for the 
two mile is the same in principle as the 
mile. 


The Improvement in the 
Weights Since 1921 


By C. S. Edmundson 
Track Coach, University of Washington 


ton sent four men to the National 

Collegiate Track Meet held at the 
University of Chicago. These four men, 
if my memory is correct, took third place 
in this meet, largely through the individ- 
ual efforts of Gus Pope, wko won the shot 
put with a toss of 45 feet 4% inches and 
the discus with a throw of 142 feet 2%4 
inches. 

Today we expect our average good 
freshmen to equal either of these two per- 
formances and there are two or three rea- 
sons for this difference: The first one is 
that we have more and bigger men com- 
peting—the average height and weight of 
the American youth has definitely in- 
creased in the last twenty years. Better 
form has played a more important part 
in the great improvement which we find 
today over that of twenty years ago. 

I think that in both the shot and discus 
the one great improvement has been in 
the delay of the reverse. Europeans put 
the shot effectively and throw the discus 
without any reverse or at least with no 
more than a quarter reverse. The dis- 
tances they made with this type of form 
at first puzzled our best competitors. To- 
day, we have a combination of our old 
method of reverse and that of Europe’s 
lack of reverse. Our throws are made to- 
day and actually completed before the re- 
verse begins. The reverse now simply 
means that the athlete is forced into this 
movement as the result of a good follow- 
through. It is a result of a good effort 
and not a cause. This, to me, is the essen- 
tial improvement in weight throwing since 
1921. 


I: 1921, the University of Washing- 


Twenty Years and Then 
Some of Sprinting 


By Archie Hahn 
Track Coach, University of Virginia 


Y first track competition in the 
sprints started in 1897 so I can 
trace the progress of this event 

for some forty or more years. Although 
this article is supposed to cover about 


twenty years, I believe it might be of in- 
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“The new 1941 Spalding football equipment! But 
this is only a sample. Hear they've got a selection 
of helmets, shoulder pads, and shoes that'll knock 
your eye out! 


“Helmets and shoulder pads that’re practically 
‘scrimmage-proof.’ Designed to cut down ‘time-out,’ 
—and as comfortable to wear as an old 
hat. Shoes built for ‘sprint’ speed. Shoes 
that grip the ground like a tractor, but 
flex like your own skin. Looks as 
if the SPALDING-equipped 
teams will be headline teams 
in 1941. 


“Let's go into a huddle with 

our Spalding representative, 

Coach. Line-up some real equipment 
for a head start this year.” 


SPALDING 


“‘The Greatest Name in Sports” 
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terest to some of the younger coaches if 
I go back into the dark ages. 

I never had a track coach in high school. 
My coaching consisted of watching the 
University of Wisconsin sprinters, as my 
home was but forty miles from Madison. 
At that time the method of starting had 
gone beyond the stage of the standing 
start, all sprinters using the short-jab 
start from the present crouch start. They 
were then inclined to rise too fast, partic- 
ularly on the first step. I did not go out 
for track until my second year in high 
school. I used this method of starting 
through three years of high school and 
three years of competition at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. I was, however, never 
much of a success with this method, so 
during the indoor season of my senior 
year Keen Fitzpatrick, my coach, and I 
decided to do some experimenting and we 
worked out a system, which certainly was 
successful in my case. I believe it is rather 
generally used by most of the sprinters at 
the present time. Instead of trying to 
cut the first step, we used a natural step 
out of the marks, the head following the 
line of an inclined plane. The first four 
strides in this method covered the same 
distance as five steps in the old chop-step 
out of the marks. I found, also, that this 
method put me into my running much 
more rapidly and with really less muscular 
strain. After using this method, I do not 
believe that I was ever beaten off the 
marks. Prior to that time, if I beat any- 
one off the marks, it was an accident. 
Luckily I was naturally a good finisher, 
otherwise I fear that with the chop start 
I would not have been much of a sprinter. 


Method of Training Sprinters 


I cannot see that the method of train- 
ing sprinters is much different now from 
that, when I started my running in col- 
lege, other than the changes which have 
come in starting. I believe, however, that 
sprinters have much more knowledge rela- 
tive to running the 220 yards. They have 
learned to take the middle part of the 
race relaxed, to rest a little and keep up 
almost full speed at the same time. To my 
knowledge, I have never seen a sprinter 
who could run the full 220 yards all out. 
He must float in some part of the race; 
some float longer than others, but this 
float is always almost as fast, as if they 
were checking out full speed. Sprinters 
are faster—at least the times are faster— 
than during my time; more men are in 
competition and competition is keener. 
Sprinters no longer take their time in their 
heats; men are too near equal and, hence, 
more heats are really hard races. During 
my time, there were never more than half 
a dozen men of equal calibre, even in the 
intercollegiate and A.A.U. championships, 
so the heats were seeded. The number 
one man in each heat did not do much 
worrying about the heat. Particularly was 
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this true in the 220 yards, where a hard 
heat does not help a sprinter much for a 
final heat against five other men who are 
just as good as he is. I am glad that the 
present-day sprinters are running the 220 
now instead of the writer. 

Interest in track has increased much 
since my time. In the last twenty years, 
more secondary schools have started mak- 
ing it one of their major sports. In the 
twelve years that I have been at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, I have found a marked 
increase here in the South. We are hoping 
that it will still show an increase in the 
future. 

The coaching in the high schools is con- 
stantly getting better. Many of the 
coaches take advantage of the numerous 
summer schools for coaches, where they 
may have the advantage of learning the 
finer points of track coaching from more 
experienced men. I have found that the 
college coaches of my acquaintance are al- 
ways glad to help the new coach. 


Track Meets a Stimulus 


Track meets, such as the invitation 
meets sponsored by the colleges and the 
state high school championship meets, 
have done much to increase the interest 
in track. Here at the University of Vir- 
ginia a meet is held each spring for the 
high schools of Virginia. The schools are 
classified according to the number of stu 
dents in the school. A meet is held also 
for all the preparatory schools in Virgin 

My thought is that track meets are too 
often long-drawn-out affairs. They are 
not interesting to the spectators who like 
to see some action all the time. The teat 
games have taught them to demand ac- 
tion. Our track meets should be run off 
promptly. The following suggestions a1 
timely: Have an official who knows his 
business. Figure out the schedule so that 
there will be no waiting between events 
Start the field events long enough ahead 
of the track events so that they will finis! 
at the same time. Try to arrange for the 
field events in a place, where the specta- 
tors can see them, instead of holding them 
in some field where it is almost impossible 
to find out what is happening until the 
event is finished. I would further suggest 
a loud speaker on the field, so that in- 
formation to the: spectators is available 
at all times. This is particularly good in 
the field events. In the runs, especially 
in the middle and distance runs, it is an 
excellent idea to have an announcer give 
the time of the laps and the names of men 
who may be leading in the race at the 
time. 

The rules have shown little variation in 
the last twenty years with the possible ex- 
ception of the high-jump rule which has 
made all jumps legal, if the jumper takes 
off from one foot. 

It is my impression that the coaching 
of sprinters has seen less change in meth- 
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ods than any of the other track events. 
Professional sprinting was popular long 
before the other track events seemed to 
take the headlines. These men made a 


study of sprinting and most of our early 
track coaches were graduates from the 
ranks of the professional sprinters. Nat- 
urally, they were better versed in the art 


of sprinting than they were in the other 
track events; hence no really drastic 
changes in coaching sprinters are notice- 


able, as in many of the other events. 


Alfred Blozis, the Present 
Champion Shot-Putter 


HE shot put is an event for big 

men. It requires strength and 

weight. This was especially true of 

the old-timers such as Ralph Rose of 

Michigan, Arlie Mucks of Wisconsin, Hill 

of Princeton, and others. They were all 

big and strong. The taller the athlete, as 

a rule, the better the shot putter he 
will be. 

More recently we have had Torrance of 
Louisiana, Hackney of Kansas, who pos- 
sessed not only the strength and weight of 
the shot putters previously mentioned but 
speed as well. 

Alfred Blozis of Georgetown, the pres- 
ent champion, is fast. He has high-jumped 
over 5 feet 11 inches. He is 6 feet 6 inches 
tall and weighs 245 pounds. He is relaxed 
in traveling across the circle, Ed Beetem 
of Pennsylvania is taller and heavier than 
Blozis, but does not have the speed. 

One of the greatest shot putters for his 
size, that it has been the writer’s privilege 
to see, was Clarence “Bud” Houser of 
Southern California. He really had marve- 
lous form and a wonderful kick with his 
forearm and wrist at the end of his put. 
He was a small man in comparison with 
his competitors. 

What we are trying to do in the shot put 
is to get maximum distance. Whether the 
athlete, using the 16-pound ball, should 
use the large iron shot or the small bronze 
is up to the individual. Whether he should 
curl his index finger is a matter for the 
putter to decide. He should not grip the 
shot but lay it high on his fingers. That is, 
he should not keep it down in the palm of 
the hand, but keep it near the center joint 
of the fingers. 

In the seven-foot circle the putter 
should start from the rear of the circle and 
must generate as much speed across the 
circle as he can control, get all his weight, 
strength, and power behind his put. He 
must move in a straight line releasing the 
shot at the right time with the proper ele- 
vation. When he releases the shot, he 
should let it roll off his fingers in such a 
way that it gives him the feeling that he 
is losing it. 

After the release the momentum must 
be so controlled that the athlete does not 
foul. During all this time these move- 
ments must be co-ordinated and the indi- 
vidual must be relaxed. Then, and only 
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then, will he get his maximum put. One 
or more faults will be detrimental to his 
performing to his maximum efficiency. 

This good form that the putter must 
continually strive for will require study on 
his part and also on the part of his coach. 
It takes time. He should correct one fault 
at a time. He should observe other shot 
putters in action, look at photographs and 
moving pictures of the good putters, but 
he should not be hasty to change and copy 
others. No two individuals are alike. If a 
putter happens to notice good points in 
others and he can fit them in with his 
style, he should adopt them, otherwise he 
should not. When performances bring re- 
sults—then he may take the advice of 
“Steve” Farrell, my former track coach, 
who used to say, “Form is all right but 
remember, performances get the watches.” 

A putter must get his weight and power 
behind the shot. There should be no hesi- 
tation from the start to the finish. He 
should work for a smooth performance, 
going across the ring with all the speed 
that he can handle and staying relaxed. 
He must not release the shot too soon. He 
must continually work for speed, smooth- 
ness, relaxation and co-ordination; must 
pay attention to his foot marks; give him- 
self sufficient room in which to reverse, 
work for a good push-off from the toe of 
the rear leg and get all his power into the 
the final delivery. 

Leo Sexton, a former Georgetown shot 
putter and, after graduation, the world’s 
champion shot putter, laid the foundation 
for his success by developing his legs as a 
high jumper and pole vaulter while at 
college. So, in training, I would suggest 
some sprinting, thirty to forty yards; some 
high jumping, standing broad jumps, and 
work over a few low hurdles. 


Position in the Ring 


The putter should stand, relaxed and at 
ease, as far to the rear of the circle, as he 


ean without standing on the circle. The 


Californian, Herbert Michaels, is a pic- 
ture of relaxation at this initial stage of his 
put. Some hold the shot in the hollow of 
the neck. Michaels holds his away from 
the shoulder. Blozis places his shot right 
against his chin. Several preliminary 
movements here get the putter on his way. 
The fewer these movements the better. 


“Dink” Templeton, a great weight coach, 
uses the very appropriate expression of 
working for body drive and body swing. 
The putter should remember to keep his 
body behind the weight and under it. 


The Glide—The Reverse—The Wrist 
Snap 


The putter must not pause in the put 
after landing from the hop or glide. Some 
men land with their right foot in the mid- 
dle of the circle, others behind it. A few 
may land ahead of the center but that cuts 
down the room for the reverse. He must 
let his elbow pass close to his body and on 
a line with the direction of the put. He 
should practice with and without the shot. 
He must not let his left shoulder drop as 
he goes across the ring. In gliding he 
should stay close to the ground. He must 
go forward, not upward, he must go across 
the circle in a straight line. He should not 
start too fast but should pick up speed 
and momentum as he goes. , 

The shot putter should work on the re- 
verse. He should not be afraid of fouling 
in the beginning. He should keep his feet 
close to the ground. 

He should develop a good wrist snap or 
flip which will add to the distance of his 
put. 

It is necessary that the shot putter 
always warm up well before putting. He 
should do-some running to limber up his 
legs. Whenever his arm feels a bit sore in 
practice, he should stop. He is putting too 
much or improperly. Shot putters should 
not become discouraged when they seem 
to make no progress. Plateaus of learning 
are natural. 


Common Faults 


1. Starting too fast across the ring at 
the beginning; 2. Too tense; 3. Undue leg 
motion at the beginning; 4. Releasing the 
shot too soon; 5. Dropping the left shoul- 
der; 6. Pausing in the center of the ring; 
7. Lack of good hip motion. 

The accompanying action pictures are of 
“Al” Blozis. He delivers in a straight ‘ine. 
In meets, he generally puts his sweat shirt 
out as a target, at which to aim. He is a 
good competitor, a fine fellow who takes 
his honors well. It is a real pleasure to 
work with him. 
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Alfred Blozis 


Georgetown University 
Putting the Shot 


NE very marked difference between track 

coaching of 1941 and that of 1921 is 
the extensive use made today of motion pic- 
tures in the teaching of form. These were 
not available twenty years ago. Today 
coaches not only are able to show the films 
taken of champions but also have films made 
of the men whom they are training and can 
thus point out to the individuals their faults. 


The outstanding impression that is gained 
from a close study of this series of pictures 
of Al Blozis, Georgetown’s National Colle- 
giate Champion and record holder in the shot 
put, is that here is a very graphic demonstra- 
tion that relaxation can be maintained 
throughout a maximum physical effort. 
Coach Elmer Hardell preaches such relaxa- 
tion and he seems to have found an under- 
standiny and able disciple in his great pupil 
who is destined to set a new world record in 
this event. 


Illustrations 1 to 5 show in detail the ac- 
tion of the initial hop across the ring. Note 
the easy, relaxed stance at the back of the 
circle. Notice especially the easy fashion in 
which the left arm is extended. Nothing 
can better indicate to the observer how com- 
pletely relaxed the putter is than to watch 
that left arm throughout these five pictures. 
Observe that the hop is taken on a straight 
line across the ring. [Illustration 4 shows the 
putter in the middle of the initial hop with 
both feet off the ground. This is an excel- 
lent demonstration of maintaining the body 
angle throughout the hop. Check the posi- 
tion (Illustration 5) in which Blozis finishes 
the hop with that of the position (Illustra- 
tion 2) at the start of it. Note that the left 
shoulder is kept high throughout. The right 
shoulder affords an interesting study in this 
group of pictures; it is apparently drawn back 
ever so slightly at the beginning of the hop 
(Illustration 2) and the putter lands in the 
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position (Illustration 5), ready to put with- 
out drawing the shoulder any farther back 
than its position in Illustration 2. 


Illustrations 6 to 10 have to do with the 
delivery of the shot and the reverse. The 
manner in which the shot is held in the hand 
and the part the hand plays in giving the 
final flip to the departing weight are well 
shown in Illustrations 6, 7 and 8. In Iilus- 
tration 6, Blozis has gathered all of his power 
for the final drive. Note that this is com- 
ing off the right foot. In Illustration 7 the 
leg power has been applied and the shot is 
on its way, except for the important for- 
mality of that final wrist snap which is in- 
dicated in Illustration 8. Illustrations 9 and 
10 are valuable in that they show that Blozis 
traveled straight across the ring throughout, 
that he maintained his initial body angle, 
and that the indications of perfect relaxa- 
tion which the observer noted in Illustration 
1 are still very apparent in Illustrations 9 
and 10. 


Illustrations 11 to 20—The chief value cf 
this unusual set of pictures lies in the fact 
that they furnish an opportunity to make a 
detailed study of the manner in which Blozis 
holds the shot in his hand, how close he 
keeps his elbow to his side, the angle of his 
body throughout the put and the follow- 
through (Illustrations 17 to 20). 





In Diagram 4 the ball is snapped to 3 
who drives forward and hands it to 2 who 
laterals to 1. 
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Present Day Football 


(Continued from page 13) 


The fullback-spin series has become 
quite popular. Diagram 5 shows the full- 
back 3 receiving the ball from center. 
Three spins and fakes the ball to 4 and 
then hits inside the defensive left tackle. 

Diagram 6—The ball is snapped to 3 
who spins and fakes to give it to 4 and 
then gives it to the wing-back 1. 

During the last few years, a good many 
teams have been using trap plays effec- 
tively. At first they used cross blocking 
(Diagram 7), but now the emphasis is be- 
ing put on trap or mouse-trap plays as 
shown in Diagram 8. 

Diagram 8—The right defensive guard 
is trapped by the 2 back. 

Diagram 9—The man-in-motion plays 
from the single wing-back formation have 
also become effective. Some teams use 
their wing-back in motion, others their 
blocking back. 

Diagram 10—The tail-back 4 receives 
the ball from center, fakes to 1 and then 
hits inside the defensive right tackle. 


The Double Wing-Back Formation 


The double wing-back formation was 
very popular for a while after “Pop” War- 
ner used it so successfully. There has not 
been as many teams using this formation 
the last few years. This may be due to 
the fact that teams were not so easily 
fooled by it and the defense became 
stronger. It is also very hard to get out- 
side the defensive ends with this forma- 
tion. The formation, however, may be- 
come popular again with the new rule, 
which permits a man to hand the ball for- 
ward behind the line of scrimmage. Every 
formation seems to have its day just as 
the T formation will probably be popular 
again this coming fall. 


The Notre Dame System 


There has been a number of variations 
in the Notre Dame system during the last 
twenty years. Most of these variations 
have come since the rules committee put 
in the rule stating that a team must come 
to a one-second stop after a shift. In the 
early days of the Notre Dame shift, the 
plays generally went to the strong side, 
with an occasional halfback to halfback- 
reverse play to the weak side. 

The first variation of plays that came 
out were the fullback-reverse plays to the 
weak side. The ball goes to the tail-back 
who spins and gives it to the fullback who 
hits either inside or outside the defensive 
weak-side tackle, as shown in Diagram 11. 

Diagram 12—After building up these 
weak-side plays with the fullback, coaches 
have developed another variation. The 
ball is snapped back to the tail-back who 
fakes giving it to the fullback and then 


gives it to the wing-back who carries it 
around the defensive weak-side end. 
Diagrams 13-14—There has been a vari- 
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ation made in the pre-shift. In the old 
Notre Dame system, the quarterback al- 
ways used to line up behind the center 
before the shift. Now some teams have 
their quarterbacks line up behind the 
guard. In this line-up, a direct pass from 
center may be made to the ball-carrier. 


Another variation that has been used is 
that in which the wing-back starts in mo- 
tion back and towards the weak side after 
the shift, as shown in Diagram 15. This 


style has helped deception. 


Some Notre Dame teams have added 
the flanker to the system by sending their 


wing-back out five to ten yards on the 
strong side after the shift. (See Diagram 
16.) 

Another variation that has been used is 
to shift either strong right or left or into 
short kick formation from the T forma- 
tion. (See Diagram 17.) 
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Strained Heel 
Bruises 
Blisters 

Sore Muscles 
Brush Burns 
Abrasions 


—common disabilities 

of cross-country runners and baseball play- 
ers following their first work-outs of the 
season. 


Treat them with comfortably warm dress- 
ings of 


A favorite of coaches and trainers for just 
such injuries. 


Especially valuable 
for application to raw 
skin surfaces. 


Samples available to 
Coaches, Trainers 
and Athletic Direc- 
tors. 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. COMPANY 
167 Varick Street New York 
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Diagram 18—A few coaches using the 
Notre Dame system shift from a balanced 
line to an unbalanced line for variation 
Last fall one of them used his quarter- 
back in motion from the T formation. The 
ball was snapped after the quarterback 
got outside of the defensive end. 


The T Formation 


The T formation has been gaining more 
in popularity during the last few years 
This may be due to the fact that the Chi- 
cago Bears of the National Professional 
Football League have been using it suc- 
cessfully. This past football season, Stan- 
ford University won the Pacific Coast 
Conference: championship and the Rose 
Bowl game against the University of Ne- 
braska by using the T formation. Boston 
College, winner of the Sugar Bowl game 
at New Orleans, also used a number of 
plays from the same formation. It is safe 
to predict that there will be a greater 
number of teams using it this coming fall 
due to the success the formation had last 
year. 

This formation is one of the oldest in 
football. When the T formation was first 
used, it was always from a balanced line 
and a balanced backfield with the quarter- 
back directly behind the center. 

During the last few years, the formation 
has been modernized by adding a number 
of variations. These variations have con- 
sisted of spreading the offensive line, of 
placing an end or halfback out wide, of 
man-in-motion plays and of using also an 
unbalanced line. 
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Variations and plays from the T forma- 
tion that were used successfully last fall 
are shown in Diagrams 20 to 30 inclusive. 

Diagram 21—The quarterback fakes the 
ball to the right halfback and then fades 
back and passes. 

Diagram 22—A naked reverse to the 
left. 

Diagram 23—A quick hitting play 
against a five-man line. 

Diagram 24—A wide play by the full- 
back. 

Diagrams 25 and 26—Man-in-motion 
plays in which the man in motion gets set 
out wide. 

Diagram 27—A quick pass from the 
quarterback to the left halfback who is in 
motion. 

Diagram 28—Another variation is to 
have one halfback wide and the other half- 
back in motion. 

Diagram 29—Some teams use a pre- 
shift and shift into an unbalanced line 
with the T formation. 

Diagram 30—Another variation of the 
unbalanced line is to send the end out 
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Announcement regarding additional copies 
of this issue. Following the publication of 
each issue, we receive requests for additional 
copies. To meet the demand expected after 
this issue, because of the two exceptional se- 
ries of pictutes of Bob Feller and Alfred 
Blozis, we have printed additional copies. 
Write at once for price on quantity lots. 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL PUBLISHING CO. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue, Chicago. 
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Baseball as Taught at the 
Louisville Baseball Clinic 


By M. W. (Bill) Neu 


Baseball Coach, Male High School, Louisville 


N the first two lessons, which ap- 

peared in the February issue, I out- 

lined the instructions that our leaders 
give the batters and pitchers. 


Lesson Three 
How to Play Outfield 


To become a good outfielder you should 
have speed, a strong throwing arm and an 
ability to study rival hitters, anticipating 
the direction to which they will most likely 
hit the ball. 

You must be a good judge of fly balls 
and be able to field ground balls. As each 
batter comes to the plate, you should con- 
sider the situation and know in advance 
where the ball is to be thrown if it is hit 
in your territory. A good catch is wasted 
if you err in judgment by throwing to the 
wrong base. 

In fielding fly balls three steps are to be 
followed: 

First: Learn to take off fast at the first 
flash of the ball from the bat in the direc- 
tion of the hit. Second: Be in the best 
throwing position after the catch. Third: 
An overhand throw—on long throws, low 
to baseman on one bounce. In the air on 
short relays. On ground balls with run- 
ners in scoring position there are numer- 
ous ways of teaching how to move in a 
straight line on the ball to give body mo- 
mentum to a hard, fast throw to any base 
or to home-plate. 

Experienced boys may also be taught to 
catch fly balls while moving forward, 
which adds momentum to the throw. 

Outfielder should be alert to back up 
all bases. The left, center and right field- 
ers should always back up third, second, 
and first base respectively in the event 
poor throws are made to either of the 
bases. 

On short flies with the bases filled, none 
down, the throw should be made at the 
plate, if the runner has tagged up. On 
long flies with bases filled, the throw 
should be made to second, provided the 
runner on first tagged up. If, however, 
he did not and the runner on second does 
tag up, then throw to third base. On 
sharp singles through the infield with the 
runners on first and third, make throws 
to third base in an attempt to cut off the 
runner from first. 

The outfielders should back up one an- 
other for possible fumbles and for instruc- 
tions to team mates as to the proper base 
to which to throw, in the event of hard 
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hit balls. 

Playing sun fields is a tough assignment 
on any ball team. Some outfielders, to 
shield their eyes from the glare from the 
sun, raise their throwing arm, keeping 
their bare hand in line with the sun, thus 
enabling them to follow the flight of the 
ball to their glove, while others use smoke 
glasses. Another method used by outfield- 
ers, while playing the sun field is: Take 
two looks at the ball. When the ball is 
hit, you figure the place to which it is like- 
ly to go, then, run there. If you try to 
watch a ball that goes into the sun, you 
will lose it because the glare will blind you. 
Take the first look for distance, then run 
as far as you think necessary for good po- 
sition, then take another look. By this 
time the ball is out of the sun and you can 
quickly get into position for the catch and 
throw. 

Cold weather proves fatal to many out- 
fielders’ arms, when called on for hard 
quick throws, if they are not properly 
warmed up to make such throws. Make a 
practice of jogging to and from the out- 
field position at the beginning and end of 
each inning. Wear an extra sweat shirt 
on cool days and always a jacket while 
not in active play. 


Base and Homeplate Sliding 


Since sliding into a base is so very im- 
portant in the art of stealing bases, I wish 
to include two other elements: 

First, a careful study of the pitcher’s 
mannerisms enables you to get a fast take- 
off. Second, the ability to run fairly fast 
and low. Excessive speed is not altogether 
necessary in base-stealing. 

The purpose of sliding, of course, is to 
have little of your body available for 
the baseman to tag. You should, there- 
fore, slide to the side opposite that on 
which the ball is caught. A slide, well per- 
formed will offer only the foot or leg to be 
touched. 

Practice pits such as used for football 
tackling dummies, high or broad jumping 
pits are very helpful and useful, when boys 
are practicing or you are teaching others 
to slide. Grass is also good if pits are not 
available. 

When teaching sliding, advise the young- 
sters to bring sliding pads to protect their 
hips from burns and bruises. To get the 
practice of hooking the toe to the base, it 
is necessary for the base to be held in 
place by an assistants’ foot or securely 


fastened with regulation base spikes. 

There are two methods of sliding. First, 
the head-first slide, in which the runner 
slides on the front part of the body, grasp- 
ing the base with one or both hands. The 
second. method. The baserunner hooks 
the base with his toe and slides on his hip 
thigh and buttocks. The hook slide may 
be done by raising the free leg in the air 
or by bending it under the leg and foot 
that hooks the base. 

The first mentioned method often gives 
the baseman plenty of trouble if the base 
stealer can keep his free foot in the direc- 
tion of the baseman’s glove. This causes 
difficulty in catching or holding the ball. 
The latter is used when there is less possi- 
bility of a play being made and likely 
chances for advancement to an extra base. 

Many amateur players are injured 
through a poorly executed slide, merely 
because they fail to learn how to slide 
properly. Skilled base-sliders, however, 
occasionally receive ankle injuries, be- 
cause they decide to slide, then change 
their minds. The result is their spikes 
catch into the ground, causing a twisted 
or broken ankle. ; 

Sliding into home plate is performed the 
same as on the other bases, except, instead 
of the toe hooking the base, it merely slides 
across it. 

In learning to slide, first, lie on the 
ground in the proper position, paying care- 
ful attention to position assumed and hav- 
ing a through understanding of each body 
part. 

In the second step, slowly run toward 
the base and from a distance of five to 
ten feet try to hurl yourself into the prop- 
er sliding position with your toe hooking 
the base. Continue to practice this, slid- 
ing to both sides of the base. After you 
have confidence in yourself, perform the 
slide, following a fast run, taking off twelve 
to fourteen feet from the base. The same 
practice procedure may be used in the 
head-first slide. The main objection to 
this method is that basemen who slide 
head first are more apt to block the base 
against advancing runners, than those who 
slide feet first. 


Lesson Four 
How to Bunt—Types of Bunts 


I am going to discuss two types of bunts, 
first the sacrifice, and, second the drag. 

The purpose of the sacrifice-bunt is to 
advance runners on the bases. As the 
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pitcher starts his delivery, the batter faces 
him, with a step toward the plate, the 
rear foot being careful to stay inside the 
batter’s box. The right hand is slid up 
the bat with a loose grip and the left hand 
remains in its original position as the ball 
is met squarely. The looseness of the grip 
causes the ball to be hit only a very short 
distance. Your choice of direction toward 
first or third depends upon the play situ- 
ation at hand and the skill of the various 
players to field bunts. With the bases 
loaded you should make the third base- 
man field the ball in order to drag him 
from his base as the runner from second 
advances. 

In general, the ball should be hit too 
hard for the catcher and short enough 
that the first or third baseman or pitcher 
can not handle for an assist. 

Do not attempt to bunt a high ball be- 
cause pop-ups are generally the result of 
this act. With runners advancing, this 
usually results in double plays. 

In bunts of this nature emphasis should 
be put on a well-placed ball. You should 
practice, however, a speedy take-off and 
run to first base. 

The drag-bunt, often called the push- 
bunt is employed more generally by fast 
left-handed batters who simply pull or 
push the ball to either side of the pitcher, 
too hard for him to field, and too slow 


for the second baseman or shortstop to 
come in, field and throw to a base to re- 
tire the batter or advancing baserunners. 

Unlike the sacrifice-bunt, the batter 
makes no intention of bunting until the 
ball is very near the plate. If a left-hand- 
er, he turns and steps toward first base 
with his right foot and, at the same time, 
places his bat in front of the ball with a 
firmer grip than in the sacrifice, toward 
his selected direction, as he quickly takes 
off toward first base. 

This type of bunt is used by clever 
bunters who can fake a bunt toward third, 
then, push the ball to the left of the 
pitcher causing the second baseman to field 
the ball, when the runners are on first or 
first and second. Chances of advance- 
ment of runner and your safety of reach- 
ing first without being put out are very 
high in a well-placed bunt. 


How to Play First Base 


To become a first baseman, you should 
be rather rangy, preferably left-handed 
and have ability to stretch in any direction 
to catch a thrown ball. 

You must remember that you are to 
become the target for any thrown ball, 
and know where the bag is, so that you 
can spear it with either foot. The ability 
to shift your feet, keeping in proper bal- 


ance, is invaluable. This comes to some 
naturally, while others acquire this art 
only through hours of practice. Another 
important thing to remember is to reach 
into the diamond as far as possible, thus 
shortening the throw and freeing your 
body from the base line. 

Bunted or batted balls along the base- 
line are yours to handle. Should you be 
a left-hander, your throw to second or to 
first should be an easy one to learn. Right- 
handed individuals have difficulty in 
throwing to second, because they often 
make the mistake of pivoting completely 
around. In doing this they lose sight of 
the base, when the same throw could | 
made, if they would half-turn backward 
and throw the ball in a side or over-hand 
throw to second base. 

First and third basemen need fly-ball 
drill, equal to that of a catcher to become 
skilled in fielding high flies near thei 
bases. An important part of your job is 
to hold runners close to the Left- 
handers have an edge over right-handed 
individuals. In either case, stand just in 
front of the base with the left foot toward 
home plate and near the base line. The 
throw from the pitcher should be quick, 
low, and hard toward your right knee 
Thus, a quick movement on your part is 
essential, if you are to put out a napping 
or slowly reacting baserunner. 


base. 


The National Junior College 
Athletic Association 


By Hilmer G. Lodge 


Secretary-Treasurer, National Junior College Athletic Association and 
Track Coach, Santa Maria Junior College, Santa Maria, California 


HEN the first issue of the 
Athletic Journal made its appear- 
ance twenty years ago, junior 


colleges numbered less than one hundred. 
Today there are over five hundred junior 
colleges in the United States and indica- 
tions are that this level of education will 
continue to grow, particularly if it serves 
an important educational function during 
this present period of national defense. 

In 1927 President Ray Lyman Wilbur 
of Stanford University stated that we can 
look upon the junior college movement 
which is now spreading throughout the 
United States as the most wholesome and 
significant occurrence in American educa- 
tion in the present century. 

Since Dr. Wilbur made that statement, 
the rapid growth of two-year colleges 
brought about demands for certain new 
developments if the movement was to 
remain wholesome and significant in its 
progress. It was in this light that far- 
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sighted junior college physical educators, 
coaches and athletic directors conceived 
the National Junior College Athletic 
Association. 

In 1937 a number of representatives 
from California junior colleges met at 
Fresno to discuss the problems of a na- 
tional organization to foster and encour- 
age junior college athletics and physical 
education. A committee of four was 
named by the delegates to study the 
problem of national organization and pos- 
sible participation by junior colleges in 
various National Collegiate Athletic 
Association athletic activities. The com- 
mittee was composed of Oliver E. Byrd 
of San Mateo, Harry W. Campbell of Los 
Angeles, L. D. Weldon of Sacramento, 
and Oakley Morris of Visalia. 

This committee, with Oliver Byrd, now 
an associate professor at Stanford Uni- 
versity, as chairman, reported to the group 
on May 14, 1938, and presented a proposed 


constitution modeled after that of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
Dr. Byrd in offering the constitution to 
the group of junior college representatives 
summed up the reasons for a national 
association in the following words: “As 
athletic contests between the two-year 
colleges become more frequent and im- 
prove in quality, two factors make for 
national organization. First, there is felt a 
need for an organization that will set 
high standards of sportsmanship and fair 
play and have a wholesome effect on 
junior college athletics in general. Second, 
there arises a desire among athletes and 
coaches to participate in the national 
championships of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. As this is not pos- 
sible under the existing rules of the 
N.C.A.A. informal discussions concerning 
the possibility of a separate national or- 
ganization for junior colleges has come 
about.” 
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The constitution presented by the 
committee was accepted and the Na- 
tional Junior College Athletic Associa- 
tion became a functioning body. Oliver 
Byrd, untiring in his efforts to found 
and develop the new organization, was 
elected the first president. Harry W. 
Campbell of Los Angeles, the vice presi- 
dent, and Hilmer G. Lodge of San Ma- 
teo, secretary-treasurer. 

During its first year of organization the 
association was occupied with problems 
of program and organization. The first 
national championship held by the 
N.J.C.A.A. was in track and field at Sac- 
ramento, California. This first meet 
failed to draw junior colleges outside of 
California. 

The second year found the association 
assuming a national scope. The second 
annual track and field championships 
were held at Modesto, California, and 
representatives arrived from most Calli- 
fornia junior colleges and two out of 
state schools, Trinidad State of Colorado 
and Phoenix, Arizona, competed. The 
meet was witnessed by two thousand 
spectators and was broadcast over the 
Modesto radio station. 

L. D. Weldon served as president dur- 
ing 1939-40 with the present secretary- 
treasurer. Vice-presidents appointed by 
the president were: Jess Mortenson of 
tiverside, Herschel C. Smith of Comp- 
ton and Vern Mullen of Taft. 

The site for the 1941 National Junior 
College track and field meet and annual 


convention of the association is Denver, | 


Colorado. Trinidad State Junior College 
is the host school with George W. Scott 
of that institution director of the meet. 
The meet and convention will be on May 
30 and 31. The Denver University Sta- 
dium will be the scene of the meet. 
Thurston J. Davies, President of Colorado 
College and member of the executive 
committee of the N.C.A.A. is chairman 
of the games committee. Amos Alonzo 
Stagg will be honorary referee of the 
meet. The games committee anticipates 
a record number of competitors and 
hopes to make this meet one of the finest 
ever staged in the West. 

Current officers of the association are: 
Herschel C. Smith, president, Hilmer 
Lodge secretary-treasurer; and the fol- 
lowing appointed regional vice presidents: 
Fred Earle, Jr., Modesto; Kenneth Car- 
penter, Visalia; Ernest Payne, Chaffey; 
(all in California); George D. Hoy, 
Phoenix, Arizona; George W. Scott, 
Trinidad, Colorado; and Samuel A. Lee, 
Scranton-Keystone, La Plume, Pennsyl- 
vania, 

The secretary of the association main- 
tains a complete list of junior college 
track and field records and each year 
compiles the national junior college track 
and field honor roll which is published 
in the N.C.A.A. track and field guide. 


tecommendations for this honor roll 
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A WORD FROM THE 
Originators of TU-WAY STRETCH 


The Tu-Way stretch football pants originated by the 
King Sportswear Company were not placed on the market 
until they had a full year’s trial on the football field in 
both practice and games. 

The King Tu-Way stretch football pants were used last 
fall on over 200 college teams and four National Pro- 
fessional Football League teams besides countless high 
school teams. 

Because of their flexibility, they fit each player per- 
fectly and allow absolute freedom of movement no mat- 
ter what position a player assumes. Fitting a team is no 
longer a problem when King Tu-Way stretch football 
pants are used. 

Remember the Original King Tu-Way stretch football 
pant, which has been widely copied because of its in- 
staitaneous success, is made only by the King Sportswear 
Company. Available with Tackle Twill, Satin Front or 
Whipcord Front. 


Send for a swatch of Tu-Way stretch. 


KING SPORTSWEAR CQO. 


1115 N. Franklin St. — | CHICAGO, TLL. — 
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SCORE BOARD 
COSTS YOU ONLY 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILS 


RENTEM ae 


JASPER, 


OBLIGATION, FULL 


PLEASE SEND emeour 
DETAILS OF YOUR LIBERAL SCORE BOARD 
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WHAT A TEXAS COACH 
HAS TO SAY 


“I find the binders very fit- 
ting for aiding in keeping 
my Athletic Journals so I 
may locate any one of the 
issues immediately. 

“I have every Journal pub- 
lished since the fall of 1929 
and plan to buy binders for 
them soon.” 
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should be submitted to the secretary be- 
fore July fifteenth of each year. Instruc- 
tions in respect to junior college records 


| are listed in the track and field guide. 


The secretary also is attempting to 
interest junior college coaches, physical 
educators, and others interested in con- 
tributing to the junior college section of 
the Athletic Journal. Those interested in 
any phase of junior college athletics or 
physical education have an excellent op- 
portunity to have their views and work 
published in this professional journal that 
reaches almost all junior colleges in the 
United States. 

The future success of the National 
Junior College Athletic Association is 
definitely assured. The officers and men 
interested in the association are working 
without remuneration or expectation of 
the same, but are striving to develop an 
organization which will lift athletics to 
a plane that will benefit those boys and 
young men who seek the best sports- 
manship. At all times we stress the need 
for a sound status of health in mind 
and body, if an active interest in ath- 
letices and physical education is to be 
maintained by boys desiring to further 
themselves physically by athletic partici- 
pation. 


The National Federation 
of High School Athletic 
Associations Has Come 

of Age! 


(Continued from page 30 


The administrative body of the Federa- 
tion is an executive committee. At the 
present time this committee is made up 
of the following: President: E. R. Stevens, 
Independence, Kansas; Vice-President: 
R. E. Rawlins, Pierre, South Dakota; 
Other members: W. B. Spencer, New 
Haven Connecticut; B. C. Alwes, Don- 
aldsonville, Louisiana; H. R. Adams, 
Hyrum, Utah; J. E. Roh, Nekoosa, Wis- 
consin. 

In the development of the national 
organization a number of prominent men 
were influential. Among these are C. W 
Whitten, Chicago, one of the pioneers of 
the organization who served as secretary- 
treasurer of the organization from 1927 to 
September Ist, 1940. At the 1941 annual 
meeting, the program was dedicated to 
Mr. Whitten and a handsome placque was 
presented to him. Other men who wer: 
prominent in the growth of the Federa- 
tion are George Edward Marshall of 
Iowa; L. W. Smith of Illinois; L. L 
Forsythe of Michigan; William Baird of 
Alabama; D. R. Mitchell of Utah; O. 
E. Smith of Minnesota; C. 8. Davis of 
Pennsylvania; George Chamberlain oi 
Wisconsin; R. W. Truscott of Colorado; 
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F. S. Elliott of Tennessee; B.C. Tighe 
of North Dakota; I. E. Ewing of West 
Virginia; H.R. Townsend of Ohio. More 
recently every member state has produced 
one or more men who have been very 
active -in the development of the Federa- 
tion. 

The secretary of the National Federa- 
tion is glad to congratulate the Athletic 
Journal on its twenty years of service to 
the schools of the country and to wish 
them an equal degree of success in the 
vears to come. 


Intercollegiate Athletics 
in Relation to 
National Defense 


(Continued from page 27) 


the past ten years, an increasing disposi- 
tion on the part of the academic faculty 
members to recognize that fact. I can 
remember, and many of you can, too, 
when the college coach and the college pro- 
fessor were natural enemies. The coach 
considered that the professor who piled 
work on the football players during the 
season was deliberately attempting to 
hurt the team. The professor, more often 
than not, considered time spent on the 
football field wasted. The coach and the 
professor made no attempt whatever to 
see each other’s point of view. 

That is not true today. The coach is 
usually in frequent conference with various 
members of the academic faculty through- 
out the college year. Increasing standards 
of admission have made the athlete no 
longer a scholastic problem. It is to the 
advantage of the coach, no less than to 
that of the player, that the player achieve 
high scholastic grades and, to that end, 
the coach exercises a supervision which 
supplements the influence of the classroom 
instructor or professor. 

This may be one reason why we read so 
often surveys, proving that participation 
in athletics does not hamper, but even en- 
hances the scholarship of the boys who 
compete. A recent study conducted at 
Indiana University over a six-year period 
shows very definitely, that the ratio of 
scholastic honor points to percentile ranks 
on the American Council on Education 
Psychological examination, is higher for 
athletes than for non-athletes and that 
it is much higher for football players. 
There have been many other studies in the 
recent past which have indicated, that the 
scholarship of college students, when con- 
sidered in terms of the students’ college 
aptitude ratings, is considerably higher for 
athletes than for non-athletes. 

In other words, we, as coaches, are in- 
terested today in the head, as well as in 
the legs, and we know our sport contrib- 
utes to the mental and the spiritual, as 
well as to the physical. 
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Whntows the sport — football, basketball, baseball or 
track — the Skinner label has earned its place in the 
lineup. It represents the ideal combination of quality 
plus experience. Skinner's 93 years of turning out top- 
flight, long-wearing, colorful fabrics means one less 
worry for you. Specify Skinner Fabrics for your football 
pants, basketball trunks, track and basketball warm-up 
suits and baseball jackets... and rest assured that no 
team will be more smartly, colorfully or durably uni- 
formed than yours. 
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How champions are made— 


Dean Cromwell, in his 33 years as track and 
field coach at the Cebvening of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has justly earned title 
Champions. In this book, 
numerous otos, | m: 
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fondling athletes to produce best resul 


Just Out! 


Championship Technique 
in Track and Field 


By DEAN B. CROMWELL 
In Collaboration with Al Wesson 


315 pages, illustrated. $3.00 


Cromwell-coached athletes have gained more 
than 100 championship trophies for team and 
individual. This book shows how it was done 
and how it can be done. Here, garnered in 33 








years of coaching, are all the fine points: on | 


diet, conditioning, training schedules, strat- 
egy, temperament vs. physique, etc., etc. 


Coaches: use this book to discover and de- | 


velop new abilities in your men. Athletes: | 
use it to improve your skill in order to give | 


greater performance with less effort. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 


Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. 








BASEBALL COACHING 
KIT 


Over 600 Coaches in 43 States 
Have This Kit 


Just the thing to pass out to your 
squad members before season starts. 
Things they should know and that you 
may not have time to tell to them. 
Included are diagrams of position of 
each baseman according to style of 
batter — number of outs — men on 
base, etc. What to expect. What 
to do. 
2 Copies Each of 
COACH'S INSTRUCTIONS 


To Batterymen To 3rd Basemen 
To Ist Basemen To Shortstops 


To 2nd Basemen To Outfielders 


12 Booklets Plus “Signal System" 
for the Coach 
Plus—!. Organizing the Pitcher's Thinking. 
2. Practice Work with Pitchers. 
. Practice Session Talks. 
. Signal System for Coach. 
. Qualifications of Baseball Players. 
. Extra Dividends in the Batting 
Order. 
Keeping the Baseball Squad Active 


Full Kit, 18 Booklets Total $1.75 
Order from 
H. S. DeGROAT 
Baseball Coach 
B. Dept., Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
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We are confident, so far as national de- 
fense is concerned, that we can depend oR, 
these boys, for they have the legs and the 
heart and the head. But, they represent 
only a small percentage of the youth of 
the United States. They come to us, pri- 
marily, because of the inspiring perform- 
ance of great players of the past and pres- 
ent eras, and because of the teaching and 
the leadership of such men as Alonzo 
Stagg, Knute Rockne, Ed Hall, and a host 
of others. 

The base of our present program must 
be enlarged to include athletic game train- 
ing for all the schoolboys of the United 
States. This training will give them a 
physical base that will be beneficial to 
them throughout their lives and can be 
quickly and effectively utilized for na- 
tional defense. Our country is safest from 
invasion when all of our boys have legs 
that are strong, hearts that are right, and 
minds that can function without confu- 
sion under pressure. 

The second important consideration is 
that this training period must begin when 
the boy starts to school. The entire edu- 
cational program is based upon the 
theory, that the fundamental principles 
of a good education must begin at the 
earliest possible age. Those of us actively 
engaged in teaching athletes realize that 
it is just as important for us to begin at 
an early age. Any system of training, to 
be efficient, extends over a long period of 
time. A short-cut to physical fitness 
through an athletic training program is 
no more possible than is a short-cut to 
training in Latin or mathematics. The 
time element in the teaching of strictly 
academic subjects is no more important 
than is the time element in developing 
physical fitness. 

As a football coach, I should like to give 
you my definition of a great player of that 
game. He is one who is willing to give 
all that he possesses for the game; who 


| thinks not of himself, but of his team; who 


has courage and determination, mental 
poise, self-reliance, self-discipline, and an 
ability to think without confusion under 
pressure, and one who learns to give and 
take. These are the characteristics which 


| our programs of training provide, whether 


for football or any of the other sports. 
The good athlete is not necessarily the 
star of the game. He is the one whose legs 


| are strong, whose heart is right and whose 
mind is alert. 


We coaches are sometimes accused of 
developing boys with million dollar bodies 
and ten-cent heads. We deny the allega- 
tion. We insist—and I believe we can 
look the inquisitor straight in the eye when 
we say it—that we develop the head as 
well as the body and, perhaps, even more 
important than either, we develop the 
heart, that glowing spiritual spark which 
is really the mark of a man. It is the 
mark of the type of man which this coun- 
try, as we scan the front-page headlines, 


may need very sorely in the days and 
months just ahead. For if the heart is 
right, the mind and body will not be want- 
ing. 

I’m thinking now of a boy I once 
coached. He does not present an excep- 
tional case. That’s my point. I have no 
doubt that every coach in this room can 
think back over a period of years and re- 
call a personal experience with a similar 
case. Football breeds the type of man, 
the type of citizen material, represented 
by the boy of whom I’m thinking right 
now. 

He was a good football player. He had 
played the game hard, up to the hilt at 
all times. Then, in the next to the last 
game, he received a shoulder injury. It 
wasn’t serious but it was serious enough 
for the team physician to order him to the 
side lines for the rest of the season. There 
was no possibility that he could play in 
the final game. I went to work on his 
substitute. 

On the Tuesday of the following week, 
five days before the final game, I walked 
onto the field to begin practice and was 
astonished to see this boy out there in uni- 
form and running around. 

“What’s the big idea?” I demanded. “I 
thought the doctor told you that you were 
finished for the season.” 

“They did,” he admitted, “but this thirg 
is feeling swell, Bo. I'll be raring to go 
by Saturday.” 

“Get back into that locker room and 
get that uniform off,’ I told him. “What 
if you got out there on Saturday, threw 
a block and that shoulder came out again. 
That might mean permanent injury.” 

“What’re you worrying about?” he 
asked with a disarming, coaxing grin. 
“Tt’s the last game, isn’t it? I’d have nine 
months to get ready again before next 
fall.” 

I personally conducted the boy back into 
the locker room and I can assure you that 
he played no more football that season. 
But as I lectured him, I could not quite 
put my heart in it. I told him he was 
foolhardy, that football wasn’t worth the 
chance of injury, such as he would have 
courted. And it’s true. A football game 
isn’t worth that. 

Foolhardy? Sure he was. But. fool- 
hardy in a pretty gallant way, it seems to 
me. He wasn’t thinking of himself, he 
was thinking of the fact that he might be 
able to help the team. And when the day 
comes that this country needs him in an 
emergency, as a citizen, as a soldier, in 
whatever capacity he may be called upon 
to act, the heart down within that boy 
won't let him give a thought of himself. 
He'll be thinking of the team—the nation 
of which he is a part. 

Football does that to a boy. And as 
long as that is true, football and our other 
intercollegiate sports willl be a tremendous 
factor in the further and continued de- 
velopment of this vital nation of ours. 
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Twenty Years of Gains 
and Changes in 
Basketball 


(Continued from page 20) 


to find a single active boy who has not 
played basketball in high school. 

(2) Perhaps by accident or by place 
of invention the game of basketball has a 
real missionary significance. At the In- 
ternational Y. M. C. A. College, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, “the cradle of basket- 
ball,” physical directors, medical mission- 
aries and general secretaries were trained. 
These emissaries of good will planted the 
game early in our century in many foreign 


countries and islands of the sea. The | 
United States soldiers, in 1900, introduced | 
basketball in the Philippine Islands. The | 


American army of occupation taught it to 
the German populace in 1919. During 
the interallied games in Paris, June, 1919, 
the United States, France, and Italy 
played for the championship, which the 
United States won rather handily. After 
the armistice was signed, two American 
teams, by invitation from the British 
government, demonstrated basketball in 
the British area of the war zone. The 
British took to it readily. 

Practically every foreign country has 
fashioned its basketball rules after our 
American game. Other countries look to 
us as the mother country of the sport, 
and expect our guidance in formulating 
their rules and in shaping their ideals of 
the game. 

In an official check-up with Dr. 
Naismith, we found that forty-nine 
nations and territories were playing 
basketball: Africa, Alaska, Arabia, Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, China, Costa 
tico, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, 
England, France, Germany, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Hawaii, Honduras, 
Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, Korea, 
Latvia, Madagascar, Mexico, New Zea- 
land, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, the 
Philippines, Poland, Porto Rico, Portugal, 
Rumania, San Salvador, Siam, Spain, 
Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, the United 
States, and Uruguay. 

Portugal, which introduced the game in 
1927, became wildly enthusiastic over it. 
In less than two years - twenty-four 
basketball clubs were in existence and 
matches were being played every Sunday 
and were well patronized. Competition 
in the game was so keen that a team im- 
mediately began training for the Euro- 
pean championship competition. This 
team was confident of victory because 
some of its players had learned the game 
in the United States and had figured in 
some important contests here. 


In the United States, according to the 
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All Sports Book for 1935, basketball out- 
drew all other sports with a total paid 
attendance of 80,000,000. Baseball was 
next with 50,000,000; football third with 
40,000,000. 

The author of this article, working with 
Dr. Karl Diehm of Berlin, Germany and 
Sohaku Ri of Waseda University, Tokyo, 
Japan, had the pleasure of having basket- 
ball placed on the Olympic calendar in 
Berlin in 1936. Prior to this action, the 
National Association of Basketball 
Coaches, through their President, William 
Chandler, sold to the basketball-conscious 


Baseball Again -the 


public of the United States the idea of 
giving Dr. Naismith and his family an 
honorarium, so that they might go to 
Berlin to see basketball in its great demon- 
stration before the nations of the earth. 
Since Dr. Naismith had never made a 
penny from this great game that he had so 
gladly given to the youthful posterity he 
was deeply grateful for the gratuity and 
affectionate contribution of his friends to- 
ward the Olympic trip. His epic state- 
ment at that time was, “Do not be afraid 
to serve humanity and wait for your 
reward.” 


National Pastime! 


(Continued from page 14) 


climaxing in a state tournament. Some 
high schools play softball in the fall and 
spring, mostly as an intramural program. 
Most of the high schools here are small 
and cannot support both baseball and 
track. Track seems to be the more pop- 
ular spring sport. 
R. W. Truscott, Commissioner 
Colorado High School Athletic 
Conference 


Idaho 


Baseball interest in Idaho high schools 
is definitely on the increase. During 1938- 
1939 forty-two member schools partici- 
pated in baseball and during 1939-1940 
fifty-six schools engaged in the national 
sport. We have 172 member schools in 
our association. 

The introduction of professional base- 
ball in this state (Pioneer League) has 
done much to revive the sport, as has the 
American Legion baseball program. Vari- 
ous community recreational programs 
have assisted too, because the directors 
have continued the baseball program on 
through the summer. 

This association does not sponsor a state 
baseball tournament, although some of the 
districts sponsor district tournaments. 

Baseball as a high school sport should 
be fostered more, because boys who are 
not physically adapted to some of the 
other sports can find an outlet for their 


-physical energies in this sport. 


E. F. Grider, Secretary 
Idaho High School Interscholastic 
Activities Association 


lowa 


We have about seven hundred high 
schools in Iowa that play baseball. I do 
not know that there is any particular re- 
newed activity in baseball. The number 
of schools playing baseball has gradually 
increased but that has, likewise, been true 
of basketball. I have always done much 
personally to encourage baseball playing 


in high schools because I believe it is an 
excellent game for high school boys. 

We determine a state baseball cham- 
pionship both in the spring and in the fall 
by having county tournaments, the win- 
ning team from the county tournament 
going to one of eight district tournaments. 

George A. Brown, Executive Secretary 

Iowa High School Athletic Association 


Kansas 


In the January issue of our Activities 
Journal we published a record of all sports 
participations in the state for a period of 
more than ten years. You will notice that 
in 1939-1940 there were 298 schools play- 
ing baseball with a total of 4625 boys tak- 
ing part. This is the smallest number we 
have had playing baseball since 1935 and 
we attribute it to the fact that some 
schools have been sponsoring baseball in 
the fall of the year and have now taken 
up six-man football instead. 

E. A. Thomas, Commissioner 
Kansas State High School Activities 
Association 


Maine 


It seems to me personally that there is 
a growing interest in baseball. There is 
a renewed interest in this state, particu- 
larly in those sections where it has been 
stimulated by various organizations. One 
of these groups that has brought about a 
revival of baseball is the American Legion 
baseball program. A few of the Maine 
baseball teams in this national tournament 
have done very well and it has helped 
bring back the game. A baseball tourna- 
ment sponsored by the Maine Principals’ 
Association is carried on in Lewiston and 
is run by the Lewiston-Auburn Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Many county 
and regional leagues have done much 
to bring back the waning interest in the 
game. There are probably few sections 
of the state where there is not some inter- 
est in the national game. As a matter of 
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fact, about 75 per cent of our 275 sec- 
ondary schools have interscholastic base- 
ball. The other schools are mostly the 
very small schools in rural communities. 
You will note from our secondary school 
directory that we have a large number of 
small schools. 
Harrison C. Lyseth, Secretary 
Maine Association of Principals of 
Secondary Schools 


Whenever and wherever you buy 
or recondition gym mats insist on a 
filler of Genuine All Hair OZITE— 
it keeps mats springy, thick and 
“alive” for years of toughest use 
-.. can be used again when covers 
wear out, for real economy ! 


OZITE IS ALWAYS SAFE... no 
needles are used in OZITE Platen Proc- 
ess Felting ...so no broken points or 
metal bits can get in to cut or scratch. 
OZITE is heavier and denser than or- 
dinary cushion felt . . . laminated con- 
struction assures a flat, lumpless lie! 
INSIST ON OZITE FOR SAFETY 


Michigan 


During the 1941 baseball season it is 
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expected that at least five hundred and 
eighty Michigan high schools will play 
baseball. This is a record number and 
represents an increase of approximately 
one-third over the number of schools spon- 
soring baseball a few years ago. The 
smaller high schools in Michigan have al- 
ways sponsored baseball teams, but only 
during the last few years have the me- 
dium-sized and larger schools added this 
sport to their programs of activities. Sev- 


and ECONOMY. 


AMERICAN EKAIR & FELT CO. 
Merchandise Mart 





eral reasons have contributed to the 
aden growth of high school baseball in this state 
mr although the season is relatively short. 
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Michigan 
The high position in which the Detroit 

ities Tigers have finished in the American 
sorts League race during the last few years has 
id of been a definite stimulus to high school 

that baseball in this state. Following the win- 
slay. ning by Detroit of the first American P 
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» ws was a large increase in the number of A 
and high schools sponsoring baseball. The ra- 
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games also undoubtedly has done much 
to increase interest in baseball and stim- 
ulate its sponsorship by Michigan high 
schools. Definite credit also should be 
given to the American Legion baseball 
program. In most cases, the Legion has 
taken up baseball as a summer activity 
in the larger communities and has carried 
it on with many boys who had been mem- 
bers of their high school teams. The 
American Legion program of schoolboy 
baseball has been one of its major activi- 
ties in Americanization. This last sum- 
mer the National Youth Administration 
in Michigan also organized approximately 
twenty of the more rural counties in Mich- 
igan and maintained at least two hundred 
baseball teams for boys during the sum- 
mer. Its program was not begun until 
after the high school season was concluded 
and fitted very nicely into the continua- 
tion of high school baseball. During the 
last few years a Spring Sports Clinic has 
been conducted through the co-operation 
of the University of Michigan and base- 
ball and track have been the major con- 
siderations. High school squads with their 
track and baseball coaches have attended 
schools of instruction and practices of the 
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in Athlete's Foot 





Send for our 32-page 
brochure on Athlete’s 
Foot control. It will 
be valuable to you in 
helping you get the 
whip hand over this 
highly infectious skin 
disease. 





THE C. B. 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 
FUNGI! 


Quick action by a real fungicide is the only way 
Athlete’s Foot can be controlled. Alta-Co Powder 
is a fungicide develo for just one purpose—to 
kill ete’s Foot fungi. It is being used with 
great success by many of the largest universities 
and industrial plants. No other similar preparation 
has all three of these vital advantages: 


Alta-Co Powder kills Athlete's Foot fungi in less 
3 than 60 seconds. 


2. It remains stable in solution. 


It can be accurately and instantly tested by in- 
3. experienced help with an Alta-Co Powder Tester. 


DOLGE COMPANY 


Westport, Conn. 




















Softens, 

Preserves, 
Reconditions and 
Water-proofs Leather 


Stops dry rot. Prevents mildew. Odor- 
less, colorless, not sticky. Use Snow- 
Proof on leather shoes, gloves, footballs, 
basket balls, helmets, shoulder pads, 
hunting boots, leather coats, etc. Guar- 
anteed by Good Housekeeping. 334 oz. 
can 25c; 1 Ib. can 75c; 5 Ibs. $3.00. 
Money back guarantee. Write Dept. 11. 


THE SNOW-PROOF Co. 
Middletown, N. Y. 











YOU TOO MAY SAVE 
FLOOR SPACE BY USING 
UNIVERSAL FOLDING STANDS 












@ attractive 


@ convenient | 


| @ safe 


@ comfortable 





Why not 


2 practice 


courts in 
place of } 
a J 


@ UNIVERSAL STEEL FOLDING STANDS occupy less 
space in either the open or closed position. They are 
roomy and comfortable when open but compact when 
closed. The space saved by these stands usually makes 
it possible to use cross-courts for practice, thus 
doubling the number of students accommodated. 
Write today for our descriptive bulletins; let our 
engineers help solve your bleacher problems. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 











university teams in these two sports. Un- 
doubtedly this has done much to improve 
play and increase interest in these sports. 


1941 High School Baseball Clinic 


On May third of this year, a baseball 
clinic is being sponsored by the State High 
School Athletic Association in connection 
with the Detroit Tigers. On the morning 
of the above date, Briggs Stadium, home 
of the Detroit team, will be available to the 
high school baseball coaches, baseball um- 
pires, and high school baseball squads for 
a clinic. Members of the Detroit Tiger 
baseball squad will discuss and demon- 
strate the playing of various positions in 
baseball. Small discussion groups will be 
led by such players as Greenberg, Gehr- 
inger, York, Tebbetts, Newsom, Bridges, 
McCoskey and others. High school coaches’ 
problems will be discussed by members 
of the Detroit baseball coaching staff. 
American League umpires will discuss um- 
piring problems with officials who may 
attend the clinic, In the afternoon all 
coaches, members of their high school 
squads, and umpires who were in attend- 
ance at the morning clinic will be the 
guests of Walter O. Briggs, owner of the 
Detroit Tigers, at the Philadelphia-Detroit 
baseball game. It is anticipated that at 
least five thousand high school players 
from at least half of the high schools of 
the state will be in attendance at this 
clinic and game. The “thrill of a life- 
time” will be experienced by some of the 
high school boys in the close contact which 
they will have with outstanding major 
league players. Undoubtedly this experi- 
ence will do much to continue the interest 
of high school baseball in this state. 


State Association Regulations 


The Michigan High School Athletic As- 
sociation appreciates any opportunity it 
may have had to expand the playing of 
high school baseball in Michigan. Its 
rules and regulations have been made as 
liberal as possible, so that boys might 
compete without injuring their amateur 
standing. No high school boy may play 
baseball for pay or receive any award 
worth more than one dollar. On the other 
hand, he may participate in games in 
which other players are paid for their serv- 
ices, but he must not accept money or 
any award in violation of the State Asso- 
ciation rules. The liberal action on the 
part of the State Association has been 
with the thought of encouraging boys to 
play baseball during the summer months 
for the real fun that they may get out 
of it. 


Baseball an American Game 


Baseball is a good game for Americans 
to play. It puts a boy on his own. It 


| necessitates his sizing up situations which 





confront him in the fraction of a second 
and he must make his decisions almost in- 


stantly. All American competitive ath- 
letics include this experience. Baseball is 
one of the few American games, however, 
in which it is almost as much fun to prac- 
tice as it is to play a game. Boys like to 
“shag flies,” to hit, to run the bases, field 
grounders, and have their “pepper play” 
both during practices and games. While 
there is considerable team work in base- 
ball, it is primarily an individual sport in 
which the decisions and actions of the 
players themselves determine whether o1 
not the team as a whole is functioning 
properly. Baseball is a game which gives 
more evidence of growth and good judg- 
ment in a boy than do some of our other 
competitive sports. 
Charles E. Forsythe, State Director 
High School Athletics Michigan High 
School Athletic Association 


Minnesota 


Baseball in Minnesota has been on the 
increase for the last three or four years, 
and this year shows the greatest increase 
of any year and the largest enrollment. 
We have 487 high schools enrolled in our 
League and of that number 302 will take 
part in baseball this year. 

We do not hold a baseball tournament, 
but we sanction the annual baseball tour- 


nament conducted by Carleton College 
each year. 
We believe the American Legion base- 


ball program has helped increase interest 
in baseball in this state, and we permit our 
high school students to take part in the 
American Legion Baseball Tournament, 
usually held in Sepember each year. 
O. E. Smith, Executive Secretary 
Minnesota State High School League 


Nebraska 


High school baseball in Nebraska, as in 
most other states in the middle West, at 
least, has shown a surprising and gratify- 
ing growth, both from the standpoint of 
participation and general interest during 
the past three or four years. In 1940 we 
had approximately two hundred high 
school teams maintaining fairly complete 
schedules, which was a tremendous in- 
crease over the number of schools sponsor- 
ing baseball teams five or six years ago. | 
believe that the work which has been done 
by the American Legion in promoting the 
summer baseball program for boys of high 
school age has played a great part in bring- 
ing about this increased activity. 

During each of the last two years, the 
University of Nebraska and our associa- 
tion have jointly sponsored a state-wide 
high school baseball tournament. Last year 
we found it necessary, because of in- 
creased interest, to divide the teams into 
classes, and the same plan will be followed 
this year. We feel that high school base- 
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ball is playing a definite part in Nebraska’s 
high school athletic program. 
O. L. Webb, Secretary 


Nebraska High School Activities 
Association Y 


Montana 


In Montana there seems to have been a ARE; MADE. I O LAS' = 


definite revival of baseball in the last few 
years. For a time track and other spring 
sports were in the ascendancy, but at the Ederer nets are carefully designed and expertly 


present time there is again a decline in made by master craftsmen. We must be sure that our 


those sports and baseball is coming to the 4 : k ; 
front. While we have no exact record of product is made properly and gives continued service. 


how many schools play baseball in Mon- . ‘ — . 
tania, it is very apparent that besshell ie There is a feeling of security in buying from an 
again coming into its own. organization as long established—as dependable as 


Without a doubt the reason for the 

come-back in baseball is due to the fine Ederer Company. 
seein meade Nyame: aameteas, Niaaes MANUFACTURERS OF NETS FOR OVER 50 YEARS 
junior baseball program. While the High 
School Association does not sponsor a 
state baseball tournament, the American TENNIS Invincible Tennis Nets are built for long, durable service. 
Legion junior program in a way takes its NETS Sturdy materials are used throughout, and a double water- 
place. Baseball is a fine sport and should proofed top binding adds life to this vulnerable spot. 

be encouraged, especially when conducted 
and sponsored on the same high level as is 
being done by the American Legion pro- 
gram. R. H. Wollin, Executive Secretary VOLLEY BALL Official Net for Volleyball by Ederer is made of No. 30 


twine, with a steel cable at top. Also a very popular 24-thread 


Montana High School Association NETS net at an “in-between” price. 




















Nevada 





Baseball in Nevada high schools is 
We offer two styles of badminton nets, “Light” and “Heavy.” 


slowly hecsaties into its own. The tremen- BADMINTON The lighter nets are sturdily made but are moderately priced. 
dous distances which teams have to travel NETS The heavy nets are built of stronger material. The nets are 
for games in this state, added to the fact 2% feet high and come in 18, 20, 21 and 24 foot lengths. 
that few schools are adequately equipped 
with suitable fields, has made the progress 
slow. 

There 18, however, a very definite trend We have a complete supply of golf practice nets—in our 
toward this fine sport. The American Le- special Edco quality; also canvas backs for nets and targets. 
gion interest has undoubtedly helped. Very NETS We are prepared to furnish nets in any shape wanted. 
large in the picture, however, has been the 
organization of city and town teams and 
the formation of a league. 
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a number of years conducted a round robin 
game where the outstanding players of 
many high schools come to Cooperstown 
and on the original baseball field of the 
country (Doubleday Field) play a round 
robin game. 

The reasons for an increase in interest 
are not clear. For a number of years soft- 
ball seemed to be taking the play away 
from hard ball, but now the softball teams 
act as feeders and have in a certain sense 
revived the interest in the hard ball game. 
Then, too, there were some sections of the 
state where good diamonds were not avail- 
able. These handicaps are being overcome. 

From the best available information we 
have, there are 550 schools in the 600- 
school membership of the state athletic 
association that play baseball. To my cer- 
tain knowledge, there are at least fifty 
other schools in the state, in New York 
City, Buffalo and other centers that play 
this grand old game. 

F. R. Wegner, Secretary-Treasurer 
New York State Public High School 
Athletic Association 


North Dakota 


The attempt to revive interest in base- 
ball in North Dakota, so far as I can judge, 
is being made more specifically by mer of 
the American Legion rather than by school 
coaches and physical education men. 

In our state the spring season is so short 
and the weather so unreliable that we can- 
not really start a season until after school 
is out in May. As soon as school is out, our 
school workers have scattered, and the 
schools are no longer in a position to take 
any leadership. I have not known of a 
scheduled interschool baseball game in a 
number of years. 

This state does not sponsor any baseball 
tournaments through the state high school 
league, and the only tournaments for 
school boys have been excellent ones con- 
ducted by the American Legion. 

It is my belief that the schools can serve 
the interest of baseball and the interest of 
boys best by co-operating with the Ameri- 
can Legion, who are in a position to carry 
on throughout the summer rather than by 
starting something in the last two or three 
weeks of school themselves, and then 
abandoning it. 

Softball leagues are rather rapidly in- 
creasing the interest in that sport and, in 
some respects—unfortunately it seems to 
me as an old-time baseball player—“hit- 
ting the spot” better than the baseball 
game. 

This state throughout June, July and 
August has weather that is quite ideal for 
twilight ball, and perhaps this gives im- 
petus to the more informal game of soft- 
ball. 

I am personally much interested in the 
good old game of baseball, and believe it 
provides a form of training that no other 
game can give. It is my judgment, how- 


66 


ever, that baseball can never become a sig- 

nificant interscholastic competitive sport 
in North Dakota. 

L. A. White, Secretary 

The North Dakota High School 


League 


Ohio 


According to preliminary reports, 853 
high schools out of a total of 1155, are 
maintaining, or will maintain, baseball as 
an interscholastic sport during the present 
school year in this state. In several of the 
rural high schools, baseball is a fall sport; 
in some, it is both fall and spring, while in 
others, spring alone. 

Due to the stimulation of the state ath- 
letic association, the number of baseball 
high schools in Ohio has practically 
doubled during the past fifteen years. 

In 1927 a state-wide system of baseball 
tournaments was organized with eight “A” 
schools and eight “B” schools playing at 
Ohio State University for the championship 
in each class. In the state finals, the univer- 
sity furnishes four diamonds so that all of 
the games are played near the stadium and 
the dressing rooms and facilities of the 
university are used. The success of the 
state finals has always been due to the 
fine co-operation of the university and, 
especially, to that of the director of ath- 
leties, L. W. St. John. 

Some fifteen thousand boys will play 
baseball this spring, despite the fact that 
Northern Ohio usually has a late spring. 
This sport deserves every encouragement, 
for, after all, it is the typical American 
game. 

H. R. Townsend, Commissioner 
Ohio High School Athletic Association 


Oklahoma 


_ Regarding baseball in 1921, there is no 
record of the number of teams in Okla- 
homa playing the game at that time, but 
there was a lively interest in high school 
baseball. I was athletic director at Drum- 
right High School and Frank D. Hess was 
handling our baseball team. We were able 
to carry on a schedule of games and make 
it pay. We attended the state-wide invi- 
tational baseball tournaments sponsored 
by the University of Oklahoma and A. & 
M. College. Our team won the meet at 
A. & M. one year and attended both 
tournaments over a period of years. I 
handled the team at Drumright in the 
spring of 1924 and spring of 1925, then 
came to Classen High School, Oklahoma 
City. In the spring of 1927 Classen High 
won the A. & M. tournament and beat 
Capitol Hill of Oklahoma City, which won 
the University of Oklahoma tournament, 
in a three-game series. 

Our records of state-wide competition 
go back only to the school year 1936-1937, 
wherein we show 169 baseball teams in the 
high schools of the state. That increased 


to 195 in 1937-1938, 223 in 1938-1939 and 
last year there were 259. 

I think this increase in high school base- 
ball is due to the splendid sand-lot oppor- 
tunities and to the emphasis that has been 
put on amateur baseball in this state by 
the American Legion program and the Ban 
Johnson League and to the fact that the 
schools themselves are attempting, as rap- 
idly as possible, to provide a well-rounded 
program. The weather in Oklahoma pro- 
vides an opportunity for considerable 
baseball playing during the spring and it 
makes an ideal sport for school teams 
There are a number of invitation tourna- 
ments throughout the state, beside the 
state-wide tournaments, sponsored by the 
University of Oklahoma and A. & M. Col- 
lege. We do not have any official state 
championship in high school circles. 

Lee K. Anderson, Secretary 
Oklahoma High School Athletic 


Association 


South Dakota 


I am sorry I cannot report a revived in- 
terest in baseball in our South Dakota high 
schools. This, I am sure, is not due to lack 
of interest in the game but to weather con- 
ditions in our state which are uncertain in 
both spring and fall. 

We have very few schools playing base- 
ball and do not sponsor a state high school 
baseball tournament. I cannot see how 
baseball can be a popular sport here for 
high schools, since the weather is the fac- 
tor, which I believe prevents the growth of 
this grand game. 

Our American Legion baseball program 
is very popular and is growing very rap- 
idly. The Legion is now sponsoring a 
Junior-Junior program which is very pop- 
ular with the younger boys. 

R. M. Walseth, Executive Secretary 
South Dakota High School Athletic 
Association 


_ Washington 


There is every evidence that there has 
been a revival of interest in baseball. So 
far as the state of Washington is con- 
cerned, this revival dates from about 1935. 
Previous to that time, baseball as a high 
school sport, was at a rather low ebb. 

At present, out of 294 Washington high 
schools responding to a recent question- 
naire, 151 indicated that they have teams 
and are playing regular schedules. 

There are probably a number of reasons 
for the revival of interest in basebal!. The 
extensive advertising campaign put on by 
the two big major leagues to popularize 
and support baseball in sand-lots, high 
schools, colleges and in the minor leagues, 
was undoubtedly very potent. The Ameri- 
can Legion baseball program has done 
much to stimulate interest among younger 
players and has been an important factor 
in popularizing baseball. 
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A number of years ago, baseball was 
difficult to finance in many high schools 
because of the high cost of equipment and 
very small gate receipts, due to lack of 
interest in the sport. Many high schools 
now report good crowds at their high 
school games. 

The Washington High School Athletic 
Association sponsors state tournaments in 
basketball and track only. 

J. D. Meyer, Secretary-Treasurer 
Washington High School Athletic 
Association 


Wisconsin 


In 1926 the Wisconsin Interscholastic 
Athletic Association began to promote 
baseball as a high school sport. In order to 
encourage this activity, a one-day four- 
team baseball tournament was sponsored. 
This created interest in the sport so that 
the next year the number was increased to 
six tournaments and we have had an aver- 
age of about eighteen such tournaments 
ever since. 

In 1926 fewer than fifty Wisconsin high 
schools had baseball as a recognized and 
organized sport. During the 1940 season 
approximately 305 of the 465 member 
schools had baseball teams. We do not 
sponsor a state baseball tournament as 
conditions in different sections of the state 
vary so that a state meet would not be fair. 
An unfair state event might handicap the 
growing interest in the sport. 

P. F. Neverman, Secretary 
Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic 
Association 


W yoming 


Wyoming climate is rather inclement for 
baseball in high schools during the latter 
part of April and the first of May. Since 
most of the schools close about the 20th or 
25th of May, very little can be done in a 
summer sport such as baseball. It is not 
carried on as an authorized sport in Wyo- 
ming high schools. However, Cheyenne 
High School and Sheridan High School 
have very good teams and play consider- 
able ball during the month of May. 

A great many small schools play soft- 
ball as an intramural sport during the 
spring, summer and fall. This past summer 
in Southwestern Wyoming, there were 
many softball teams and several softball 
leagues, but I do not believe there were 
any baseball teams. Other parts of the 
state had good baseball teams, especially 
Cody, Wyoming. 

The American Legion sponsors a summer 
baseball program that is entered into by 
some towns of the state. On the whole I 
believe there is a revived interest in Wyo- 
ming in baseball as compared with the in- 
terest ten or fifteen years ago. 

E. M. Thompson, Secretary-Treasurer 


Wyoming High School Athletic | 


Association 
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THE McARTHUR Su er-Gym TOWEL 
HIGH QUALITY—LONG LIFE—LOW COST 


Leading universities, colleges and high schools use McArthur Super- 
Gym Towels . . . for they are towels that stand up year after year 
under continuously hard usage—they afford an invigorating rub-down 
for athletes—and best of all, they provide the lowest cost per year 
for a high quality towel! Write McArthur's to get complete details 
on how to economically operate a practical school towel system— 
including towel room regulations, student towel fees, laundry 
charges, and costs. FREE booklet sent on request. 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 


BARABOO, WISCONSIN 











































































New way to solve 


ATHLETE’S [For 
FOOT problem Our 


If you have shower rooms, your problem is ever pre- Re aders 


sent. Your students are exposed to infection every day. 
Our problem is to convince you that ONOX is not “just : 
another one of those Athlete’s Foot remedies.” who wish to save 
Recent research has upset former theories regarding . : c 
the control of Athlete’s Foot. ONOX is revolutionary. their Athletic Jour 
A safe non-poisonous skin toughener does the work. You nals—Order our con- 
may test it under any conditions you choose to impose venient container of 
and without obligation. Free example: , ‘ 
@ We will ship prepaid, your trial order for any special construction 
amount of ONOX and equipment. Use it for which will enable 
60 days. If at the end of that time ONOX h 
not proved itself to your complete satisfaction you to preserve your 
Journals in an order- 
ly and convenient 
manner at a very 
low cost. These con- 
tainers sell for exact 


oy ou owe us nothing and return nothing. 

is offer is open to any educationl institution. 
cost or $.25 apiece. 
Each will hold one 


We would like to send you the simple details of the 
year’s copies. 

























































































ONOX method now used by hundreds of institutions 
from Coast to Coast. 


ONOX CO., Inc., Dept. D. 121 Second St. San Francisco 
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athletic libraries in existence. If we cannot | re eee S eee, A 2: 
supply you with the requested information, | 
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we will try to refer you to a source from | 

2 4 : Riddell, Inc., John T. ........... 
which this may be obtained. bl Masa cae 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 
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A new type of leather 
3 re gives cushioned, no- 


” pt slip finger grip. 
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New wider, deeper 
channel seams with SS 


skived leather edges. 


@ The most vital and revolutionary 
improvement made in basketballs 
since the Last-Bilt process eliminated 
laces, stitches and “soft” spots. 

Finest selected top-grain leather is 
processed to retain natural softening 
elements. Provides the fingers with 
an entirely new, cushioned, no-slip hold, with less 
finger tension. 

New wider, deeper channel seams, with all leather 
edges skived, give further aid to secure gripping 
and to perfect flight. Available July 1, 1941. 

WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
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ANOTHER SPORTS SEASON 
DRAWS TO A CLOSE 


The Basketball season is on the wane, and you will 
~ soon be faced with the problem of having your uniforms 
properly cleaned and stored away until next fall. 


If you are one who takes pride in the appearance 
of your squad and provide your boys with service- 
able and colorful equipment, you will be vitally 
interested in seeing that your suits are processed 
by some Competent Cleanser—like the [VORY 
SYSTEM. 


The IVORY SYSTEM does not operate a Commer- 
cial Laundry or Dry Cleansing Plant doing Ath- 
letic work as a side line. We’re just Specialists in 
the handling of Athletic Equipment Recondition- 
ing work—and we frankly admit that we are ex- 


perts in our line. 


May we suggest that for safety sake your uni-- 
forms be placed in the Care of the IVORY SYS- 
TEM—where you know that they will receive the 
proper attention from the Oldest, Largest and 
most experienced group of Athletic Equipment 
Reconditioners in America. 


In the World of Sports 





Keconditionets of Athletic Eguipment 


PEABODY MASSACHUSETTS 











